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PREFACE 


This guide is intended as an introduction to the vast topic of Hindustani ragas, the melodic 
basis of the classical music of northern India, Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh. Of the 
hundreds of ragas that exist, a selection has been made of those that are fairly well- 
established and commonly performed. The 74 raga sketches recorded by flautist 
Hariprasad Chaurasia, sarodist Buddhadev DasCupta, and vocalists Shruti Sadolikar-Katkar 
and Vidyadhar Vyas form the backbone of this anthology. The model these musicians have 
used had its origin in the 78 rpm discs which were recorded during the first half of this 
century. In these recordings, great vocalists and instrumentalists were capable of bringing 
out the essence of the ragas in just a few minutes.' Like their predecessors, the artists 
recorded for this project have been able to create little raga jewels, masterpieces in which 
they portray each raga in three to six minutes. 

The ragas are presented on the four CDs in alphabetical order, as are the descriptions in 
this book and the ragamala paintings. The written material is intended for the listener who 
would like to understand more about the individual features of today's ragas. The ascent- 
descent and the melodic outline for each raga, as taught to students of Indian music, are 
given in both western and Indian notation, followed by transcriptions of the introductory 
movements of the 74 ragas. The texts of the vocal compositions sung on the CDs have been 
included in Devanagari script and in English translation. 

What we have tried to elucidate is how each raga has its own fascinating history, and a 
unique form and melodic structure which distinguishes it from other ragas. We have 
refrained from describing the almost infinite possibilities of variation and the subtle 
ornamentations that a master musician generates. These can only be experienced by 
listening to the actual performances of the masters of raga. 

This project was begun over a decade ago, when there was not a single comprehensive 
work available which discussed the ragas as they are performed today, and also contained 
concrete recorded examples of the ragas described/ For this reason, we requested the late 
Dilip Chandra Vedi in 1984 to compose brief outlines of the ragas that constitute the core 
of contemporary Hindustani music. At first he was reluctant to collaborate, complaining 
that it was virtually impossible to summarise the proper form of a raga, and express its 
structure and image in just a few passages. Later on he consented and painstakingly 
composed some fifty melodic outlines in major ragas. 

In 1987 we became involved with setting up an Indian classical music course at the 
Rotterdam Conservatory, which was soon followed by the foundation of a department of 
World Music. From its inception the policy of this department has been to invite well- 
known musicians to conduct master classes in vocal and instrumental music. Over the 
years, many of these artists (not only the Indian musicians) have appeared on the World 
Music label of Nimbus Records. When Nimbus Records agreed some time ago to make 
brief recordings of the most prominent ragas by several of our visiting artists, and publish 
this survey, the project experienced a new lease of life. 

Dilip Chandra Vedi's learned and poignant conception of ragas forms the foundation for the 
explanations in this guide. Buddhadev DasCupta, Shruti Sadolikar-Katkar and Vidyadhar 
Vyas have contributed to the analytical descriptions as well, and Hariprasad Chaurasia, as 
the artistic director of our Indian classical music course, has been a continual source of 
inspiration. We are very grateful to them for collaborating on this project. 

We are indebted to everyone at Nimbus Records for their patience and co-operation, and 
to Klaus Ebeling for loaning us the slides of the exquisite ragamala paintings which are 
reproduced in this book. Many thanks are due to those who helped us in preparing various 
sections of the manuscript, including Emmie te Nijenhuis for translating the inscriptions of 
the Gem Palace ragamala paintings, Nalini Delvoye and Harold Powers for their many 
invaluable suggestions, Lenneke van Staalen for checking the music transcriptions, and Ted 
de Jong for reviewing the talas on the recordings. The National Centre for the Performing 
Arts in Bombay and the International Institute for Asian Studies in Leiden have also helped 
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to make this guide possible. Last but not least we thank the Ford Foundation for their 
support of Dilip Chandra Vedi and other researchers through the International Society for 
Traditional Arts Research, New Delhi, in the initial phase of this project. 


joep Bor, editor 
jazz, Pop & World Music Department 
Rotterdam Conservatory of Music 
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NOTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


In Indian music, the seven basic tones or scale degrees (svaras) are called shad}, rishabh, 
gandhnr, madhyam, pancham, dhaivat and nishmt. In teaching, singing and notation they are 
abbreviated to the syllables Sa (*n), Re {*), Ga (*r), Ma {*), Pa (a), Dha (u) and Ni For those 
not familiar with this fundamental aspect of Indian music, it may be helpful to compare the 
Indian sargam notation with the western sol-fa system, where Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni are equivalent to do, re, mi, fa, sol, la and ti for si) respectively. 

Indian music uses twelve semitones. The first and fifth scale degrees, Sa and Pa, are 
unalterable. The other five scale degrees can be altered from their natural position, When 
Re, Ga, Dha and Ni are lowered by a semitone they are called komal A sharp Ma is called 
tivra. A scale consisting of only shuddh (or natural) notes corresponds to the western major 
scale. 

Three registers or octaves are mainly used in performance: mandra or low, madhya or 
middle, and tar or high. Each octave can be divided into a lower tetrachord or pentachord 
(purvang, from Sa to Ma or Sa to Pa) and a higher tetrachord or pentachord (uttarang, from 
Pa to Sa or Ma to Sa). 

In the Endian notation used here for the ascent-descent of the ragas, their melodic outlines 
and the transcriptions of the recorded introductions, the syllables Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha 
and Ni are further abbreviated to s, r, g, m, p, d and n> The flat notes are shown as 
o and and sharp Ma is given as Si. High octave notes have a dot over them and 
low octave notes a dot beneath. 
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Indian musicians have a great sense of accuracy of intonation. Still, there is no absolute or 
fixed pitch for the tones. It is generally recognised that the actual position of the semitones, 
excluding the natural fourth, nalural fifth and octave, can vary slightly from one raga to 
another and from one musician to another. Flat notes can be lowered by 
approximately 20 cents, and are then called ati komal (Very flat'). Similarly, the augmented 
fourth can become Orator ('very sharp'). Such microtonal variations are usually referred to 
as shrutis. 

Although Hindustani music often uses long steady notes, what happens in between the 
notes, i,e, the manner in which the notes are linked and embellished, is at Icasl as 
important. In many cases specific ornaments are characteristic features in the performance 
practice of a particular raga, and therefore define its ffavour Of the many embellishments 
that can be listed, the following appear in the tra n script ion s. 

Kan: a single grace note or inflection before or after an articulated tone. In the Indian 
notation if is written in superscript or as a small rising or falling sign. 
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Mind: a slow, continuous slide from one tone to another. It is indicated as an oblique line 
between two notes. 
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Andolan: a delicate oscillation of a single tone. It is indicated by one or more tilde signs 
after the note. 
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Murki: a fast and delicate ornament similar to a mordent, involving two or more tones. It 
is indicated by a circumflex or inverted circumflex sign before the articulated note or by a 
zigzag pattern, or by writing the notes used in the murki in superscript. 



Gamak: a shake on a single tone, it is shown as a wavy pattern over the embellished notes 
or in superscript. 
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The ascent-descent and the melodic outline of each raga, as well as the transcriptions of 
the introductory movements of the recordings, are presented in both Indian and western 
notation. Middle C is given as the tonic, Sa; however, the actual pitch of the tonic of a 
vocalist or instrumentalist will depend on the pitch range of his or her voice or instrument. 

As shown in the following example, we have chosen a type of proportional notation which 
is commonly used in contemporary western music. To indicate the approximate duration 
of individual notes, a sustained note is followed by a horizontal line; the faster the passages, 
the closer the notes are placed to each other. 
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Finally, a slur links a particular melodic movement, and a comma indicates the end of a 
phrase or section, or a pause. As is common in Indian notation, the note which appears 
before the comma is usually sustained. 
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WHAT IS A RAGA? 


As king Nanyadeva of MithiJa (1097-1147) wrote, the variety of ragas is infinite, and their 
individual features are hard to put into words, "just as ffte sweefness of sugar, treacle and 
candy /.../ cannot be separately described, (but) must be experienced for oneself * 1 He 
warned his readers that: 'the profoundly learned in raga, even Matanga and his followers, 
have not crossed the ocean of raga; how then may one of little understanding swim 
across?"* 

In the history of ragas, Nanyadeva's predecessor Matanga played a crucial role. He is 
quoted by virtually afl later scholars as the foremost authority on raga. His Brhnddeshi, 
completed in about 800 AD, is a landmark in that it reconciles the theory of ancient music 
(margti), described in earlier works, with the living music (deshi) practised tn various regions 
of India. Matanga's treatise includes musical notations of scales and melodies, and also the 
first definition of raga: 

"In the opinion of the wise , that particularity of notes and melodic movements , or that 
distinction of melodic sound by which one is delighted, is raga ." ’ 

In other words, ragas have a particular scale and specific melodic movements; their 
characteristic 'sound' should bring delight and be pleasing to the ear (or the "minds of 
men," as Matanga puts it elsewhere). But what exactly is a raga? Is it possible to define 
raga? 

Virtually every writer on Indian music has struggled with this fundamental question and 
usually begins by explaining what it is not. As Harold S. Powers puts it: " A raga is not a 
tune t nor is it a 'modal' scale, but rather a continuum with scale and tune as its extremes,*'*’ 
Thus a raga is far more precise and much richer than a scale or mode, and much less fixed 
than a particular tune. A raga usually includes quite a large number of traditional songs, 
composed in different genres by the great musicians of the past. But ragas also allow the 
present-day creative musician to compose new songs, and to generate an almost infinite 
variety of melodic sequences. 

Broadly speaking then, a raga can be regarded as a tonal framework for composition and 
improvisation; a dynamic musical entity with a unique form, embodying a unique musical 
idea. As well as the fixed scale, there are features particular to each raga such as the order 
and hierarchy of its tones, their manner of intonation and ornamentation, their relative 
strength and duration, and specific approach. Where ragas have identical scales, they are 
differentiated by virtue of these musical characteristics. 

Yet ragas are not static. We shall see that in the fascinating but complex history of ragas, 
some can be traced back to ancient or medieval times; others originated (or were 
rediscovered or reinvented) only a few centuries or even a few decades ago. Virtually all 
ragas, however, have undergone transformations over the centuries, and many of them 
have fallen into disuse. 

Most importantly, a raga must evoke a particular emotion or create a certain 'mood/ which 
is hard to define, however. As the term raga itself implies, it should 'colour' the mind, bring 
delight, move the listeners and stimulate an emotional response. In other words, the 
concept of raga, which has evolved over a period of two millennia, eludes an adequate 
brief definition. It is an open-ended concept in which the association of a particular raga 
with a specific emotional slate, a season or time of day, though intangible, is as relevant as 
its melodic structure. 


1 Raga: its structural features 

Ragas must consist of at least five notes/ They must contain the tonic (5a) and at least either 
the fourth (Ma) or fifth (Pa)/ Both varieties of a note which can be altered (Re, Ga, Ma, Dha 
or Nil should not be used consecutively, although there are some exceptions. 10 
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The broadest way to describe a raga ts by its characteristic ascent-descent pattern (aroiia- 
avaroha), from middle Sa to high Sa, although it should be remarked that not all ragas begin 
on the middle tonic. When ragas contain all the seven notes of the scale in ascent and 
descent they are called sampurna ('complete'). Ragas with six notes are called shadav, and 
those with five, audav, However, there are many ragas in which the number of notes in 
ascent and descent are not identical, and where one or more notes may he omitted in the 
ascent (or less frequently in the descent). These are the so-called compound {sankirm or 
mishra, "mixed') ragas, which may even have more than seven notes, when both the natural 
and flat or sharp varieties of one or more notes are included in either ascent or descent. 

A raga may be further characterised by one or more key phrases or motifs {pakad] t or by a 
more extensive series of note patterns in the form of a melodic outline [rfmlan, movement") 
which summarises its development. In the raga descriptions we have focused on their 
melodic outlines, given as a series of consecutive ascending and descending phrases. The 
notes may be phrased in straight sequences, or in oblique, zigzag (cvifcra) patterns or, more 
often, a combination of both, since not all ragas permiI a direcl ascent-descent. 

A raga is more dynamic, far more complex and less fixed than a melodic outline; however, 
a chaten composed by a master musician can disclose its basic grammar, and the treatment 
and melodic context of each tone. Melodic outlines may vary from one musician to 
another; they appear to depend very much on the traditional songs the artist has in mind 
when he composes them. Yet there are few differences of opinion about the melodic 
progression of common and well-known ragas. 

Brief as it is, a melodic outline cannot (and is not intended to) reveal the minute and 
decora live details of a raga performance. Ii cannot disclose how an artist builds up or 
releases tension by creating a micro-universe around one tone for some time, or how he 
increases the tension by creating ever-changing combinations of two, three, four or more 
notes." But a melodic outline can show the characteristic patterns and motifs of a raga, and 
in which way it is distinguished from other ragas. It can also show which notes are 
emphasised, often repeated and sustained, which notes are weak or hidden, and on which 
notes phrases should end. 

A note that is frequently used, or that is held for a long duration is usually referred to as the 
vadi ('sonant' or dominant note). Theoretically there should be another strong note at a 
perfect fourth or fifth from the vadi which is called the samvadi ('consonant'). Since there is 
not always perfect agreement about which note-pair to designate as sonant-consonant in a 
given raga, we have chosen to use terms such as "important', 'strong', 'emphasised', 
'articulated', 'sustained' or "pivotal', as well as 'weak' or 'oblique' to denote the various 
musical functions of tones. 


2 Raga classification 

Most Indian musicologists have made an effort to classify the ragas that were current during 
their time, so much so that from the 9th century onwards there exists a bewildering number 
of classification systems, which often contradict each other. Much of what the early 
scholars wrote about the ancient tone systems [gramas] and modes ijatis and grama ragas), 
and the systems in which ragas were grouped, deserves our attention, as these writers 
attempted to reconcile the ancient theory with contemporary practice. However, many of 
the ragas we hear today seem to have changed so dramatically, that it seems rather futile 
at this point to trace their origin beyond the 16th century. 

After the early raga classification systems, which were based on the ancient jatis and grama 
ragas , came the numerous ruga-mgini schemes. These appear in literature on music from 
the 14th to the 19th century. They usually consisted of six male" patriarchal ragas, each 
with five or six wives" [raginis) and sometimes also a number of 'sons' (putras) and 
'daughters-in-law." 11 According to Da mod a ra (t.1625), the system of the legendary 
Hanuman contained the following ragas and raginis : |J 
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RAGAS 

RAGINIS 


1 

2 

3 

Bharrav 

Madhya mad i 

Bbarravi 

7 

0 

9 

Kaushik 

Todi 

Khambavati 

13 

14 

15 

Hindol 

Vd avail 

Ramakri 

19 

20 

21 

Dipak 

Kedari 

Kanada 

25 

26 

27 

Shrt 

Vasanti 

Malavi 

31 

32 

33 

Megh 

Mallari 

Deshkari 


4 

5 

6 

Sangali 

Varatika 

Madhavi 

10 

11 

T2 

Gaud 

Gunakri 

Kakubh 

16 

17 

18 

Desh 

Pataman|ari 

La lit 

22 

23 

24 

Deshi 

Kamodi 

Natika 

2S 

29 

30 

Malashri 

Dhanashri 

A&avari 

34 

35 

36 

Bhupali 

Gurjari 

Takka 


Two centuries after Damodara, N. Augustus Willard observed that there was not only 
disagreement in the various systems about the main ragas and their raginis and putras, but 
that there was afso "very tittle or no similarity between a raga and his raginis "This is 
probably the reason why the raga-mgini schemes had largely fallen into disuse by the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

Pundarika, a South Indian musicologist who migrated to the North in the second half of the 
16th century, was the first to introduce the southern method of classifying Hindustani ragas 
according to scale types {melas). [U His method was adopted by contemporary and later 
authors, including Vishnu N a ray an Rhatkhande (1860-1936), whose monumental study on 
Hindustani music and compilation of hundreds of classical songs grouped by raga are 
undoubtedly the most influential reference works of the century. 1 r Bhatkhande's rational 
and pragmatic raga classification is based on ten heptatonic scale types, called thats. 

A that ('framework}, as Rhatkhande used the term, is a scale using all seven notes including 
Sa and Pa, with either the natural or altered variety of each of the variable notes Re, Ga, 
Ma, Dha and NT In Bhatkhande J s system all ragas are grouped under ten scale types, each 
of which is named after a prominent raga which uses the note varieties in question. 
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There are quite a few inconsistencies in this system, however, which Bhatkhande himself 
was partly aware of. For example, it cannot really accommodate important ragas such as 
Patdip (sr^mpdn), Ahirbhairav (SBCMPDfcO and Madhuvanti (sh^mpon), since they have 
a scale type that does not belong to the ten -that system. Again, raga Lai it (segmmqn) 
cannot be classified since it omits the fifth degree (Pa) and has both varieties of Ma. It is 
also hard to group other ragas with both varieties of either Re, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni, and 
there are quite a few of them. In each case one has to decide between two possible f forts. 
Furthermore, it has been argued that hexatonic and pentatonic ragas cannot be classified 
in the ten thats since the missing notes make the classification ambiguous. 

More importantly, using scale types as the main criteria for his classification and referring 
to them as 'genera' from which the ragas (conceived of as melodic 'species') could be 
derived, Bhatkhande obscured the fact that the thats are mere skeletons, and not genera in 
the historical and evolutionary sense of the word. As we shall see, quite a number of ragas 
have different scale types but are historically and musically related (for instance, raga 
Bilaskhani iodi is classified in Bhairavi that but raga Miyan ki todi in Todi that). In addition, 
many ragas grouped together in one scale type by Bhatkhande seem to have no further 
relationship with one another. 

For these and other reasons, many musicians have challenged Bhatkhande's timt system. 
Omkarnath Thakur (1397-1967), one of the century's influential music theoreticians and a 
famous khyal singer, for example, rejected the idea of classifying ragas under scale types. 18 
Yet no musicologist has so far been able to come up with a raga classification system that 
has been accepted as widely as Bhatkhande's, Until the history of ragas has been traced 
through a detailed and comparative study of both historical literature and oral traditions, it 
will not be possible to replace Bhatkhande's scheme with a more comprehensive and 
scientific system that reflects the evolutionary development of individual ragas. Needless to 
say, such a study is long overdue. 

In contemporary music practice, there are partial alternatives, grouping some ragas but not 
the whole range. Ragas with different scales may share a number of characteristic melodic 
features and motifs. To refer to them, musicians use the term mig ('part'). Well-known 
examples are the Kanada ang (cmr), Malhar ang (m\r p r/p, £$\p), Bhairav ang 
and Todi ang (g 'Q- The Bilaval, Kalyan and Sarang angs are more difficult to 

define. 10 


3 Ragamala 

By the 13th century, the ancient performance traditions had largely vanished. The modes 
(jatis) of a repertory of sacred and dramatic songs had been replaced by ragas, the modes 
of a repertory of secular songs. The number of ragas had also expanded dramatically. 
Nonetheless, musicologists still attempted to reconcile the old theory with contemporary 
practice. The assumption that one or more particular sentiments (rasas) were associated 
with a raga, remained as a convention, and the idea that each raga should be performed at 
a certain time of day or during a certain season would continue to be an aspect of the 
theory and practice of North Indian music as well.*' Often a colour, deity, planet or animal 
was associated with the raga. This idea was carried through in the raga-ragim systems, in 
which the images of 'male' ragas and 'female' raginis , and the emotions they expressed, 
played a crucial role. 

In music literature from the 14th century onwards, ragas and raginis are frequently 
described in a short Sanskrit verse idhyana, 'contemplation').^ In these poems they are 
personified as a particular deity or as a hero and heroine {nayaka and nayika) in various 
traditional love scenes. Later, these raga-ragim images were portrayed in series of paintings, 
known as ragam alas ('garlands of ragas'). As H, j. Stooke puts it: "Poetry, painting and music 
were thus brought into a new relationship." 

A ragamala album usually contains 36 or 42 folios. The paintings portray a human or divine 
figure, with or without other persons, in a somewhat stereotyped romantic or devotional 
setting. Usually the central figure has one or more characteristic emblems. Most paintings 
are inscribed with the name of the raga or ragini they represent, and often also a dhyam. 
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The pictorial descriptions of Shubhankara (c.T550), Meshakarna (1570), and particularly 
Damodara (c.1625) seem to have had the greatest impact on the ra#tttttito-pamters, 3il Most 
likely these authors, or the painters themselves, based their descriptions on earlier, hitherto 
unknown sources. According to Klaus Ebeling, a great majority of the painters used the 
following raga-rttgim system: J5 

RAG A 5 RAGENIS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bhairav 

Bhairavi 

Nat 

Malashri 

Patamanjari 

La III 

7 

8 

9 

IQ 

11 

12 

Malkosh 

Gauri 

Khambavati 

Malav 

Ramkali 

Gun kali 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Hindu! 

Vi lava! 

Todi 

Deshakh 

Devgandhar 

Madhumadhavi 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Dipak 

Dharcashri 

Vasant 

Kanada 

Varari 

Deshvarari-Purvi 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Megh 

Gujari 

Gaud malhar 

Kakubh 

Vibhas 

Bangal 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Shri 

Pancham 

Kamod 

Malhar 

Asavari 

Kedar 


In the 19th century, mgamala painting ceased to be a living art. Many of the ragas and 
raginis that had undergone transformations over the centuries were still classified and 
portrayed in an iconographtcally stereotyped fashion. Interestingly, Willard (1834) remarks 
that the ragamalas “offered for sale are sometimes so incorrcct f that scarcely one of the 
representations is strictly in conformity with the descriptions given in books/'* 

Most present-day musicians do not see a direct connection between the poetical 
descriptions and the painted mga-ragim images, and the feelings a particular raga can 
evoke. However, we have included these images in The Raga Guide because of their 
artistic, philosophical and historical significance, and because we believe they are an 
important key to understanding the musical meaning of individual ragas. 


4 Ragas in performance 

Hindustani music is essenilally solo music and invariably performed with a drone, usually 
provided by the tanpum. The tertpurn player does not participate in either the exposition of 
the raga or in maintaining the rhythm, but must keep the drone going independently. 
Usually the two middle strings of this unfretted long lute are tuned to the tonic and the 
outer strings to the low fifth and the low tonic (esss). Instead of Pa, the first string can be 
tuned to the natural fourth (mss s) when Pa is omitted or weak; or to the natural seventh 
(nsss) when there is an augmented fourth; or sometimes even to Dha or Ga. 


PSSS | M S 5 S NSSS 



Each of the recordings on the CDs represents a raga performance in miniature. Performing 
a raga involves a number of movements such as a non-metrical introduction {alap) f one or 
more compositions (a vocal bartdish or instrumental gat), rhythmic improvisation {layakari) 
and fast passages {tana). The order in which these are presented, and the emphasis placed 
on them, depend largely on the vocal or instrumental genre as well as the individual style 
of the performer. 

Vocal dhrupad recitals usually begin with an akip t a fairly extended section without 
rhythmic accompaniment.- 1 In this part, a musician methodically explores the raga through 
a concentration on distinct phrases, patterns and movements. Also, in the alap a musician 
discloses his knowledge of the details which make up the raga he performs, as well as his 
musical and improvisatory skills. The exposition starts around the middle tonic, Sa, moves 
slowly into the low octave, gradually works its way up to the middle and high octaves, and 
then finally returns to middle 5a, Thus the rag a is delineated in the three main octaves. 
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The akp has no text and is therefore the ideal medium for expressing and manifesting the 
safient features of a raga. One way of performing vocal akp is to use abstract syllables such 
as te, re, na, fa, nom, tom l This is referred to as nom-tom, An example of this type of dap 
can be heard on the recording of raga Hindol by Vidyadhar Vyas. It serves traditionally as 
an introduction to a dhrupad or dhamar song. An instrumental performance may also 
commence with an elaborate dap to develop the raga. On the CD recordings, both 
Hariprasad Chaurasia and Buddhadev DasGupta present a condensed version of the dap 
before they play and elaborate the composition with tabia accompaniment." 

The slow, nun-metrical dap, devoid of a clear pulse, may be followed by movements called 
jod {'joining') and jhak/ f These introduce a rhythmic pulse. The jod is played in medium 
tempo, and the jhala in fast tempo, building up to a super-fast speed, in instrumental jhak, 
the left hand plays a slow melody while the right hand creates complex rhythmic patterns 
on the main and drone strings, in a spectacular display of speed and virtuosity, 

Ragas are known to musicians primarily through traditional compositions in genres such as 
dhrupad, dhamar, khyal, lappa, tarana and thumri. Good compositions possess a grandeur 
that unmistakably unveil the distinctive features and beauty of the raga as the composer 
conceived it. A song (bandish or chil) or Instrumental composition (gat) may be relatively 
short, but it plays a vital role as a recurring theme in the performance. It should have at 
least two parts, stlmyi {'standing, constant') and antara ('intermediate'). The slhayi portrays 
the raga's main features in the first part of the middle octave and part of the lower register, 
and the antara covers Ihe higher part of the middle octave to high Sa and beyond. 

In khyal, most singers explore the dap within the bounds of the composition in meter, 
accompanied by tabla™ In this type of akp, called vistar or badhat, it is common to use 
either the long vowel 'a' (fltar) or the words of the composition {hoi dap ). To commence the 
performance, the khyd singer may sing just a few phrases to give an indication of the 
structure and flavour of the raga {known as auclmr) before the tabla player joins in. This is 
the pattern followed by Shruti Sadolikar-Katkar and Vidyadhar Vyas on the recordings, 
although Vyas also prefaces his introductions with the ascent-descent of Ihe raga. 

In the first and main part of a khyal performance {usually referred to as vikmbil or bada 
khyal), the artist chooses a slow or medium tempo song in which the raga is gradually 
unfolded. A short section of this composition, taken from the first line of the slhayi, is used 
as a refrain to conclude each cycle of the vistar This refrain is referred to as the mukhda 
{'signature') and leads up to the first beat (Srtm) of the rhythm cycle, in other words, after 
each improvisation the sam is a point of culmination and resolution. 

After the vistar has been completed, some rhythmic improvisations {layakari) may be 
introduced before going into tana sequences. Such melodic extensions and patterns can be 
sung with the words of the song {bol tanas), with the long vowel 'a' (in akar) or with the 
names of the notes (sfir^am). Rapid tanas become more prominent in the medium to fast 
composition {chota khyal ) which concludes the presentation of a raga, 

A special variety of chota khyal is the iarana. This medium to fast composition uses 
apparently meaningless syllables such as fa, na, de, re, dim . The recording of raga Gorakh 
kalyan by Vidyadhar Vyas demonstrates a tarana; here, the singer also uses nom-tom 
syllables to improvise around the composition. 

In the highly expressive and ornamented light-classical thumri genre, the predominant 
motif of the song lyrics is erotic or mystical love. Thumri compositions usually consist of a 
slhayi and antara, and are mainly sung or played in particular ragas, including Bhairavi, 
Kafi, Pt!u, Khamaj, Desh, Tilang, Tilak kamod, jogiya, Sohini, Ihinjhoti and Pahadi. These 
ragas allow the musician the freedom to introduce accidental notes and passages from 
other ragas. The recording of Pifu by Hariprasad Chaurasia is a typical instrumental thumri. 

The lyrics (pad} of vocal compositions cover a wide range of I hemes, from religious, 
devotional and philosophical subjects to eroticism and love (especially concerning the 
amorous exploits of Krishna and the yearnings of the milkmaids), as well as a description 
of nature, the seasons and music itsefb Most khyals and thumris are composed in Braj 
bhasha, the western literary dialect of Hindi; others in Avadhi, its eastern counterpart, and 
Punjabi- 1 * Braj bhasha is the language spoken in the area of Mathura, where the Hindu god 
Krishna is said to have spent his childhood. From the 16th up to the late 19th century it was 
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the most prominent literary language, and even today it is frequently used in song lyrics, 
although not in fts original form.*- 

In India, vocal music has traditionally been allotted a primary position. To a certain extent, 
instrumental music has tried to follow in its footsteps. Due to their capacity to produce 
sustained sounds, instruments such as the sartmgi and harmonium were (and are still) used 
for accompanying the voice. When the s arangi gained a solo status, either the vocal 
repertoire was faithfully maintained or there was a borrowing from other instrumental 
genres and styles. Possibly because of their limited scope for imitating the voice, plucked 
instruments fike the bin, s itar and sarod (the instrument played by Buddhadcv DasGupta) 
evolved their own style of playing ( baj), and major instrumental genres were developed for 
them. 

A composition for sitar or s arod is known as a gat. Those in slow or medium tempo are 
based on fixed stroke patterns and are cafleet masttkhani gats, named after Masit Khan, a 
late IBth century pioneering sitar player-composer. Following on the stow or medium 
speed gat, a fast composition is played which has its origin in the razakhani gat f named after 
the mid'T9th century sitar player Ghulam Raza Khan. The structure and lively tempo of 
these grtte are more conducive to rendering tanas; first short ones, and then gradually 
expanding in length and variety. A fast instrumental composition may conclude with jhak 
movements, commencing at a fairly high speed which continues to accelerate. 


5 Talas in performance 

All the recordings in ihis collection have rhythm accompaniment on tabla. A composition 
in Hindustani music is set to a particular rhythm cycle (tala), which consists of a fixed 
number of time units or counts (matrcra) and is made up of two or more sections. The first 
beat of each section is either stressed (shown by a clap of the hands) or unstressed (shown 
by a wave of the right hand). 

Among the talas which are in common use, the sixteembeat tinta / (or tritah 4+4+4+4) is 
perhaps the most popular today. 1 ' Other common talas are: 


dadra - 

six counts: 3+3 

rupak - 

seven counts: 3+2+2 

kaharm - 

eight counts: 4+4 

jhaptal - 

ten counts: 2+3+2+3 

ektal and chautal - 

twelve counts: 2+2+2+2+2+2 

dhamar - 

fourteen counts: S+2+3+4 

dipchandi - 

fourteen counts: 3+4+3+4 

addha tintal or sitarkhani - 

sixteen counts: 4+4+4+4 


Several of these are represented on the recordings. For instance, Hariprasad Chaurasia 
plays a composition in medium-fast jhaptal in raga Bhupal todi, and a composition in fast 
ektal in raga Bhupali. In jaunpuri and Sindhura, Buddhadev DasGupta demonstrates the 
progression of tempo in a performance hy playing first a gat in (medium) slow tintal and 
then a composition in fast tintal to conclude. 

The drum syllables of the tabla (or other percussion instruments) are known as iwfs ('words'). 
These are memorised and can be spoken, and refer to the patterns of drum strokes. The 
basic hoi pattern which characterises a tala is known as the theka. The sam is the first beat 
of the cycle, whereas the beat which serves as its counterbalance is cailed kimti Generally, 
the khali is in the middle of the cycle, except in the case of rupak, where it fails on the first 
beat. The visible characteristic of the khali is that it is shown by a silent wave of the hand. 
The sam is often shown by an especially emphasised dap. The pattern for medium-fast 
tintal is shown as follows: 
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couni 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 

1 

bo! 

dha dhJn dhm dha 

dha dhin dhin dha 

dha tin tin ta 

ta dhm dhin dha 



clap 

dap 

wave 

dap 



sam 


khali 



notation 

X 

+ 

0 

+ 

X 


The tempo llaya) at which a composition is performed is specified in relative terms: vifombit 
(slow), inadkya (medium) and rfrirf (fast). As the performance progresses, the speed of 
rendition goes on increasing. In tayakari ( playing with rhythm'), rhythmic variations are 
introduced with reference to the basic tempo. The simplesl form of layakari involves playing 
at various tempos such as daidh (one and a half times the original speed), dugun (double 
speed), rf£im (three times the original tempo) and clmugim (four times as fast). In more 
complex tayaknris, off-beat movements and mixed tempos are used, and in vocal music, Ihc 
words can be spaced in different ways over the rhythm cycle. A currently popular feature 
of a raga performance is the tihai, a pattern that is repeated three times and ends on $am or 
on the mukhda. In many of the recordings a tihai is employed lo end (he recital and bring 
the raga to a dose. 


6 A performance in miniature 

This section is followed by a transcription of raga Alhaiya bilaval {CD 1 4), a khyai sung by 
Shruti Sadolikar-Katkar in fast tintai (sixteen counts). It serves as an example of the way a 
raga can be presented in a performance. Although this recording is only a few minutes 
long, some of the improvisation techniques of a longer fc/n/aJ performance are included. The 
following is a description of what is sung, which can be compared with the transcription 
and followed by listening. The rhythm cycles are numbered In the transcription and 
referred to by number in the text. 

First, Shruti sings an auchar, a few phrases to introduce the raga. This is followed by the first 
line of the composition, kavana hatariya gailo mat , and the tabla player joins in when the 
first beat of the rhythm cycle comes round. The numbering in the transcription starts from 
here. One rhythm cycle of tintai is given in one line of staff notation, subdivided into four 
sections of four counts.The numbers from left to right along the bottom of the page are 
counts one to sixteen for each cycle. 

In cycles 1-10 the vocalist sings through the fixed composition and then starts the 
improvisation. From here on, phrases are sung to elaborate on the raga, and the 
improvisation sections are interspersed with a refrain, usually taken from the first line of the 
song - in this case Havana hatariya, and sometimes the third word, gailo , During the first 
phrase, sung with (he long vowel 'a/ and starting at the end of cycle 10, the fifth. Pa, is 
sustained for ten counts of cycle tt. Shruti lets the beginning of the next rhythm cycle go 
by (count T of cycle 12), then sings another phrase in long 'a' to lead up to the refrain. 

The next improvisation starts from the eighth count of cycle 13 with the word hatariya; this 
way of singing is known as hot alap. Shruti sustains the final 'a' of the word to sing a phrase, 
pauses, and continues the next phrase again with a. r This section lasts just over two cycles 
(13-15), followed by the refrain, up to the end of cycle 15. In cycle 16 the vocalist starts a 
short tarn, a fast melodic pattern, which progresses from the third, Ga, to the natural 
seventh, Ni. The natural seventh is sustained, leading to an improvisation in cycle 17 which 
includes the melodic movement showing the use of the flat seventh in this raga. 

Towards the end of cycle 17, Shruti sings a short tana followed by a slower-pace phrase, 
leading back to the refrain in cycle 18. The s arattgi player fills in the theme for a few beats 
and the vocalist again starts a phrase with a tana from the end of cycle 19. In this, Shruti 
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reaches the high tonic, Sa, but continues by sustaining the seventh, Ni, in cycle 20. A 
further tana is sung up to high Sa, which is sustained this time in cycle 21; in one breath 
she continues the phrase down the scale to lead into the refrain in cycle 22. 

Now Shruti starts to sing longer tanas. The type of gamak (shaking) ornamentation which she 
uses in the tanas starts to become more pronounced. From cycle 23 to cycle 24 she sings 
a gamak tana over 18 counts, reaching up to the third, Ca, above the high tonic. Three more 
pieces of gamak tana improvisations interspersed by the refrain are sung, from cycles 25 to 
29. The first line of the composition is repeated almost three times, each time slightly 
varying the set melody, in cycles 29 to 32. The performance comes to a conclusion in cycle 
32 with the word gailo, the melody ending on the third tone, Ga. 

In addition to gamak tanas , other kinds of fast passages such as sargatn tanas, singing the 
names of the notes, and bol tanas , using the words of the composition, are used by vocalists 
for a khyal performance. They may be found on some of the other recordings by Shruti 
Sadolikar-Katkar and Vidyadhar Vyas. 


7 Transcription of raga Alhaiya bilaval 


Introduction /so /s m 
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THE RAGAS 


Much of what is written here about the ragas is based on the opinion of the musicians who 
participated in this project as well as an analysis of their (and other) recordings, and our 
earlier research with the late Dilip Chandra Vedi. Unfortunately, the recorded interviews 
with Vedi containing detailed information about the individual ragas were stolen, so that 
we had to rely on our training, notebooks and memory, 

A major source of information on Hindustani ragas is Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande's four- 
volume Sangrt shastra (first published in Marathi between 1910 and 1932), and his 
com pi fat ion of classical songs grouped by raga in six volumes, Kramik pustak malika 
(1919-37). These have remained the most influential reference works of the century for 
music teachers, scholars and performers. It should be remarked, however, that quite a few 
of the ragas described by Bhatkhande have changed during the period since he completed 
his study, and that new ragas have emerged. 

Among other publications in Indian languages, special mention should be made of Vishnu 
Digambar Pafuskar's Raga pravesh (1911-21), Omkarnath Thakurs six-volume Sangitanjali 
(1938-62), Ramkrishna Narahar Vale's Sangit kala prakash (1938), Vinayak Rao 
Patwardhan's seven-volume Raga vijnana (1961-74) and Vimalkant Roy Chaudhury's Raga 
vyakaran (1981). The reader and researcher who wants !o understand how the ragas were 
conceptualised by musicians in different parts of northern India should consult the various 
books Sourindro Mohan Tagore published at the end of the last century, as well as 
Krishnadhan Bandyopadhyaya's Gita sutra sar(1885), Bhavanrav A. Pingle's Indian Music 
(1894), and Ernest Clements and Krishnaji B. DevaPs three-volume The Ragas of Hindustan 
(1918-23). The latter work has recently been reprinted and contains transcribed examples 
of many ragas. 

For the English reader Wafter Kaufmann's The Ragas of North India (1968) and B. Subba 
Rao's four-volume Raganidhi (1956-66) remain standard works. Alain Dani£lou's The 
Ragas of Northern Indian Music (2/1968) is interesting since it represents a particular view 
or the subject. In A Comparative Study of 5e/ecfed Hindustani Ragas (1991), Patrick 
Moutaf gives a detailed overview of the various opinions expressed by 20th century 
musicians and musicologists. George Ruckert's first volume of The Music of the Baba 
Atlauddin Gharana gives us an insight into the vast knowledge of his esteemed guru, sarod 
maestro AJi Akbar Khan. 

Finally, in Melodic Types of Hindustan (I960), The Rags of North Indian Music (1971) and 
The Ragas ofSomanatha (1976), Narendra Kumar Bose, Nazir A. jairazbhoy and Emmie te 
Nijenhuis respectively have made a fascinating effort to explain the structure and evolution 
of ragas. Recently, Richard Wrddess has contributed to this type of historical research by 
exploring The Ragas of Early Indian Music (1995) 
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Abhogi 3mrrft 

Abhogi is a relatively recent raga which has been borrowed from the classical music of 
South India, Since the northern Abhogi has movements that are typical for the Kanada 
ragas, it is often referred to as Abhogi kanada. 

Both Pa and Ni are omitted in this raga. Some musicians drop the Re in ascending patterns 
as well.’* Sa and Ma are important notes in Abhogi, but Dha and Re are frequently 
sustained as well. Flat Ga is often approached from Ma in ascent and has a light oscillation 
to show the typical Kanada feature. The ascent and descent can be direct unless the 
distinctive Kanada phrase qmrs is used. Still, many musicians tend to return to the tonic 
as follows: MgRos. 

There arc some similarities with raga Bageshri. However, Bageshri also includes flat Ni and 
a limited use of Pa, which gives it a different flavour. 

Time: Early night, 9 - 12. 


Ascent-descent 
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Adana areraT 


Next ro Darbari kanada, Adana (or Adana kanada) is probably the best known variety of 
the Kanada group. A performance of raga Darbari kanada is often concluded with a fasl 
composition in Adana, which in many respects may be considered its sparkling 
counterpart. 

Adana was a major raga in I he 17th century and, according to Faqirullah (1666), a 
combination of the then current ragas Kanada and Malhar, 35 It appears in a well-known 
rngawaln from Mewar as an ascetic with matted locks, seated on a tiger skin (plate 1 }* 
However, Somanatha (1609) describes it as Kama, the god of love. His Adana was 
apparently quite different from the raga as it is performed today. 

Flat Ca is usually omitted in ascent, and in descent it always appears in the distinctive 
Kanada phrase qmrs. Flat Dha can be present in descent, but one should never linger on 
it. In fact, some musicians omit Dha altogether from this raga. Most of the movements in 
Adana are in the upper tetrachord, around the high Sa. It is very common to even begin 
elaborating this raga on high 5a, which h the dominant note. 

Adana has shades of Sarang and is suitable for vigorous expression. Most artists play a fast 
composition with only a short alap in this raga. Although Adana has the same tone material 
as raga Darbari kanada, its faster pace of rendition, less pronounced oscillation on Ga and 
weak Dha, as well as its focus on the upper part of the octave, set it apart. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


SRMPNP jMPEiS SRGMFNPS >SJ3NPQMRS 



Melodic outline 
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Ahir bhairav 3^ 


Raga Ah if bhairav may be a mixture of Bhairav and the ancient but now rare raga Ahiri or 
Abhiri.' 7 According to Dilip Chandra Vedi, it is a relatively recent raga, however. Since the 
melodic movements in the lower half of the octave manifest the distinctive features of 
Bhairav, this sober but appealing raga is included in the Bhairav group. 

Pa and Sa are sometimes avoided in the ascent. The descent can be direct, especially in the 
fast passages, but often it is expressed as shdpm, gm^nb^s, with a slight oscillation on flat 
Re to express the character of Bhairav. The melodic movements of Ahir bhairav are rather 
complex and oblique. Ma and Sa are important notes, but Ga, Pa and Dha are also 
frequently sustained. 

Ahir bhairav is a typical uttnrang raga, which means that the emphasis is on the upper 
tetrachord. Although there may be impressions of Kafi, the image of Ahir bhairav can easily 
be maintained with the characteristic passage fcfpy/g* s. 

Time: Al daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 
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Melodic outline 
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Alhaiya bilaval 

Alhaiya bilaval is the most commonly performed variety of the large Bilaval group, which 
mainly includes ragas based on the major scale. It is often simply referred to as Bilaval, 
although in the 17th century Alhaiya and Bilaval may have been separate ragas. 1 * 

The ancient ancestor of Bilaval was called Vilavali/' By the end of the 16th century it 
acquired its present scale, which was first defined as the general basic scale of Hindustani 
music by Muhammad Ra/a in c*1792. 4L1 In rogamala paintings Bilaval is usually portrayed 
as a lady looking in the mirror, putting on her earrings. She is anxiously waiting for her lover 
(plate 8). 

Ma is omitted from the ascent, but it can be used in an oblique manner, as in G- *'rgp + Flat 
Ni is used only in the descent, and always in an oblique manner, such as in o*r>p. There 
can be a slight oscillation on Dha in conjunction with flat N r L Ga and natural Ni are the 
important notes in this raga, but Pa and Sa are sustained as well. As can be clearly heard 
in the present recording, the emphasis is often on the upper tetrachord. 

There are several other varieties of Bilaval, such as Shuddh bilaval, Kakubh bilaval, Shukla 
bilaval and Devgiri bilaval. Even though songs in Alhaiya bilaval are often taught to 
beginners, it is a complex and serious raga. 

Time: Late morning, 9-12, 


Ascent*descent 
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Melodic outline 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolrkar-Katkar 



A------ , a Ei D P MOM y 

GPDNS-_D— D P M G— R G — 




Composition 
follows In 
fa si tintal 
(lfi counts} 


Time 4,09 


This performance is transcribed in full in the introductory chapter, section 7. 


Song text 

q'dfvrr WT ^rrf 

4TTT iRT Tnf ^TT^T *13*141 ! 
^ gy 3R $d<m 
^Fft *FTf if tHT ^T *Tt4' II 


Which way has he gone 
Hey friend[ ted me 
He embraced me and crept away 
He took my soul to the market place 
Then vanished down the lane > friend. 


The heroine's friend is an important character in song texts and poetry, as she is often the 
mediator between the lovers. 


Asavari ^ieM<i 


There is a great deal of confusion regarding raga Asavari. Many leading musicians believe 
that Asavari with natural Re represents the main and original type/ 1 In fact, one of 
Rhatkhanded scale types is Asavari that with natural Re. For this reason the variety 
discussed here, with flat Re, is often referred to as raga Komal risabh asavari. 

The traditional musicians who maintain that Asavari originally had flat Re, seem to be right 
from a historical point of view, although there were already different opinions about this 
raga in the 1?th century, 1 - Whelher flat or natural Re is used, there is a great similarity in 
the melodic structure and progression of Asavari and its related ragas Jaunpuri, Deshi, 
Gandhari (plate 13) and Devgandhar All these ragas share the ascending pattern sg (or r) 
mpd and several other melodic features as well. 

Although Ga and Mi are omitted in the ascent, some musicians include the Ni in fast 
passages. In she descent, Ni and Pa can sometimes be omitted. Dha is the most outstanding 
note in Asavari, and is usually performed with a slow oscillation. 

Asavari (with flat Re) has the same scale as ragas Bhairavi and Bilaskhanl todi, although the 
ascent-descent and melodic characteristics of these ragas are very different. In ragamala 
paintings Asavari is usually portrayed as a dark-skinned female snake-charmer (plate 2). 
Some present-day musicians describe it as a raga with a tender and melancholy mood. 

Time: Late morning, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 

skmpds.snqpmgrs 



Melodic outline 

V V \ , 

S —R MP D P , P mu p N li-.p , M P 12VM Q R , R M P L>xS j 



K $ i D - P i M P P\M C\R ^.S 

r > ■ 
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Bageshri 

Bageshri {previously also known as Vagishvarij is a distinguished and romantic: raga which 
offers ample scope for elaboration. According to Faqirullah 0666J it was a combination of 
the now obsolete ragas Dhanashri and Kanada Rageshrt seems to have undergone little 
transformation over the past tew centuries. 1,1 

Pa is omitted in ascent and used rather infrequently in descent. But if properly applied, Pa 
lends a particular charm to this raga. Sa and Ma are strong notes, and for this reason most 
musicians prefer to tune the first string of the Umpum 10 Ma instead of Pa. Dha is sustained 
as well in the typical movement mo- 

The upper tetrachord of Bageshri is similar to Rageshri; movements such as mo^dm and 
are common to both ragas. 

Time: Around midnight. 


Ascent-descent 


<DH>SQMDNS , 5 UDMPDMGRS 



Melodic outline 


H ftj 

S D & S J G K S i D ft 5 M G * S Q M D D N D\M * 



\ t , , M It & 

GMDfcfS , RKSN D\M—P D Q R 5 
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Bahar 



Bahar ('spring') expresses the natural beauty and joy of the spring season. Since this lively 
raga is affiliated with the Kanada group, i! is sometimes referred to as Kanada bahar. Bahar 
can be combined with many other ragas, resulting in compound varieties such as Basant 
bahar, Hindol bahar, Rhairav bahar and Bageshri bahar. 

Although Re is omitted in the ascent it is common to include it in ascending phrases in the 

higher octave, such as dnsrCRSns^p. Sa and Ma are prominent tones, and 

on- s is a characteristic phrase for Bahar. This raga is mainly elaborated in the upper 

tetrachord and beyond, and all the movements are in medium fast tempo. It is Quite 

common to sing a fast composition in this raga without a preceding alap or slow 

composition. 

Bahar and Miyan ki malhar have the common phrase nuns, However, the context in 
which this phrase is used, and its melodic treatment, are different. Unlike Bahar, the 
movements in Miyan ki malhar are rendered at a slow pace/ 15 

Time: Any time during the spring season; otherwise around midnight. 


Ascent^descent 

(ft)S M,PfiMKDNS ,S NP iMPQMRS 



Melodic outline 


S R N $ , M P G — D NS , R N S j M P N M 



s 

P NQ R S 
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Basant 


Basant (Sanskrit: Vasanta) is an old raga which was affiliated to HindoJ/ lh Basant means 
spring or the god of spring, who is frequently portrayed as Krishna or Kama, the god of love. 
Appropriately, this raga is associated with the joyful spring season and the playful holi 
festival when people sing, dance and laugh, and throw coloured powder or squirt coloured 
water on each other (plate 4). Songs in raga Basant may portray the pain of separated lovers 
longing to be united during this colourful season. 

Most of the movements are in the upper tetrachond, and the ascent often begins on sharp 
Ma, as in muxs or monos. Many songs begin on high Sa r which is the predominant note. 
The treatment accorded to natural Ma is very particular in Basant; this note only occurs in 
certain ascending passages. In some of the old, traditional dhrtipad compositions, natural 
Dha is used instead of flat Dha. J7 

Raga Purvi has the same tone material as Basant, but ihe ascent-descent and the treatment 
of both natural and sharp Ma are quite different In each raga, Raga Para) is very similar to 
Basant but its movements are rather brisk, and both forms of Ma occur as ui»- h gmg in the 
descent. Some musicians do not even consider Paraj and Basant as separate ragas, and 
identity the raga described here as Paraj basant/" 1 

Time; Any time during the spring season. 


Ascent-descent 


SGMDNS, S N D P SI G * MGRS, S MG,flDNS 



Melodic outline 


r *r , , , , 

M — DNS % N £> P — G M — GtMGM 2MX]2S — N ft $ , ft N 



DP ? P P CM G , G — M.-W OP M G 5 M G R 5 , S M 



M G — SI 0 N S 
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Bhairav 



For many centuries Bhairav has been considered the first and foremost raga. It is a good 
example to show the continuity of the raga tradition. In its ancient form, it was a pentatonic 
raga omitting both Re and Pa; Dha was (and still is) the dominant note/ 1 " 

Bhairav is one of the names of Lord Shiva in his awe-inspiring appearance as an ascetic 
with a trident skulls and snakes, and with matted locks and a body smeared with ashes. 
Some musicians believe that Bhairav still represents awesome grandeur, horror and fright™ 
Yet this solemn raga is usually found to evoke peace and devotion, with a shade of 
melancholy. Comparing the many paintings of Bhairav, writes Ebeling, "one begins to 
appreciate the problem of the painter who tries to reconcile the fearsome image of the 
ascetic god with the more romantic and human concept of the patriarchal ruler" (plate 5). S1 

Although all seven notes can be used in ascending passages, many artists omit Re and Ra. 
Sa, Ga, Ma and Pa can be sustained. A distinctive feature of Bhairav is the slow oscillation 
on Dha and Re, which are traditionally regarded as the sonant and consonant. The most 
characteristic movement of Bhairav is gm°\b^s + 

Ragas Gauri (plate 15) and Kalingda have the same basic tone material as Bhairav," 
Kalingda is very sprightly, and ihere is no oscillation on either Re or Dha. It is mainly 
performed in thurnri and other light-classical genres. Hence, it is possible to find accidental 
tones being added to the basic scale. Raga Ramkali has some similarity with Bhairav as 
well, but the use of sharp Ma and occasionally flat Ni gives it a distinct flavour. 

Time: At daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 


SRCMPDNS SGMDNS,SNDPMGES 



Melodic outline 


B N S G — M 


&GMPCM, &GM l>^P i U M P G 



M Q-N S s B S NM2 P 5 B P G M , G M P G M X E -S 
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Bhairavi 


10 


Bhairavi is the devoted and compassionate consort ot Bhairav. She is usually portrayed in 
a small shrine worshipping a Shiva \inga, accompanying her songs with a pair of cymbals 
{plate 6j. 1 At the lime of Damodara (c. 1625}, the scale of Bhairavi corresponded to today's 
Kafi Dial (shgupob}. Natural Dha was replaced by flat Dha during the second hall of the 
1 7th century, and a century later Bhairavi acquired its present scale. 

Bhairavi is perhaps the sweetest and most-loved raga in Hindustani music, an all-time 
favourite of audiences and artists, who often conclude their concert with a ihmnri, dadrn or 
bhajan in this raga. Not surprisingly, there exist dozens of excellent recordings of Bhairavi, 
by virtually all the great musicians of this century. 

In Bhairavi both natural and flat Rc are normally used." In thitmri performances sharp Ma, 
natural Dha and natural Ni may occasionally be introduced as well. In this case musicians 
refer to the raga as Sindhi or Mishra bhairavi, and use the various ascending scales shown 
below. 

It is generally believed that there is considerable flexibility in the performance rules for 
Bhairavi, and that it is left to the imagination and skill of the artist to create patterns that are 
aesthetically pleasing. Although the musician has the freedom to introduce phrases and 
shades of other ragas, Bhairavi has such a distinctive mood and such characteristic melodic 
phrases that a trained listener can recognise it immediately. 

Bhairavi is performed mostly in genres such as dhrupad, dhamar , hori, tappa and ghazal, and 
especially in thitmri and dmtra. However, it is rarely sung in khyal. Depending on the poetic 
content of the songs, Bhairavi can have a wide range of emotional expression, ranging from 
romantic, seductive and erotic to compassionate and devotional. But it is most suited to 
expressing the poignancy of separation. 

Time: Traditionally Bhairavi is a morning raga, but it is an accepted norm that it can be 
performed any time of the day or night at the conclusion of a concert. 


A scent-descent 

SRGMPDUS S E Q M D H S S G M P Q N S 


or or 



SQMDKS , SBDPMCRS 
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Melodic outline 



M i' _ a 

— MG 1 % G M P D PGM MM Q M GR S , Ei M P N li P —M G 



SMP DJUD - PM — iMPDP^GMDNS—HOP » PDSS 



. »»* , N 

KG RGS as, ti s S u S 'o P 1 M p M D P N DP —MG , 



o 

sgmpmgmrs ksqmpdp 




































Bhatiyar 

Raga Bhatiyar, also known as Bhatihar, has been described in a number of 18th and 19th 
century treatises * There are several varieties of (his raga, but even within the most 
common type described here, interpretations differ. 

Bhatiyar has a complex ascent-descent and is mainly elaborated in the upper part of the 
octave. While natural Ma is a prominent tone, sharp Ma is used in the typical ascending 
movement mds, The characteristic concluding movement in this raga is im)\\i j - D\m- 
png- The rather unusual phrase s/o- ,, d |1 m is also possible. Although the scope of 

this raga is somewhat limited, it has a haunting appeal. 

Time: Early morning, 3 - 6. 


Ascenf-rfescenf 

% M ■> P G , tflDSi R N 0 P Ms PGRS 



Melodic outline 


$ M , M P'-JG » P G fi— S i M D — P D M j M D N — DP ifilV S * 



N * 

R— N D P , P D NNP — O'M—PNG * P G R—S 
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Performance by Shruti Sadoiikar Katkar 


V VS RUG 

S M - M — , M G P — P \G - P G\R 



✓ f. V * f V As \ V 

S — S— > M MD — P — D — PM—» M D N— 



K V \ ST F 13 I' „ * t) + s t h ' t 

N — D D 0 P — > M ND s - NS , S S K - 



Composition 
follows in 
fast iintnl 
06 counts) 

Time 4.11 



Song text 

*T1H! Sf 3TR <fK $HT 
WPf tftT Tit BTT I 

_ _.ry ^ fh_ _ rv t~-- 

*f*Kt hHI ^TFTf ^Ml 
cT^T rf^T fiRTT ip^T^ II 


My lover has not come to my place 

IIf he camel I would decorate the bed and garland him 

I stay awake all night 

Tossing and turning, my heart is restless. 


This song draws on the standard theme of virtthtt, love in separation. 
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Bhimpalasi fwMRfr 

Bhimpalasi is today the most important representative of the old and complex Dhanashri 
group which includes ragas Dhani, Patdip and Pilu. These ragas usually omit Re and Dha 
in ascent, have a strong Pa and use the distinctive movement mp\q. 

In 17th century India, the scale of the main type of Dhanashri (today's Kafi that) was 
considered the general basic scale. 57 Dhanashri was a major raga till the 19th century. It 
appears in numerous ragamalas and is usually represented as a tearful young lady painting 
a picture of her absent lover (plate 11 ).*" 

judging from Ahobala's treatise (1665), the melodic structure of Bhimpalasi was very 
similar to today's raga. w Other authors, however, mention a type of Bhimpalasi with flat 
Dha and flat Re. wl 

The ascent usually begins on the low flat Ni, which is slightly raised and oscillated in 
ascending movements. Sa, Ma and Pa are important notes on which phrases end. The 
movement mp \q^, with a typical oscillation on flat Ga, is frequently used in the descent 
to bring out the proper sentiment of Bhimpalasi. The symmetrical phrases k‘T>- p and g s R- 
s are characteristic of this raga as well. 

The slow slides and oscillations, and particularly the intonation of Ni demand great control 
in Bhimpalasi. These solemn movements can bring out its sweetness in a serene and 
peaceful mood. 

Time: Early afternoon, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 

NSGMPNS, SNDPMGRS 
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Performance by Shruti Sadotikar Katkar 


V "* c * 

SMG PMP MGM — * 5GMP£MPSN — > PSN 



Composition 
follows in 
fast tititnl 
(16 counts) 

Time 3.41 

Song text 

ifft jpf ?t WR *T^T R See/ng your /afr face pleases my heart 

M ^TPH m ft 1 When / get gf/mpses of you it is enjoyable indeed 

ippj fiqrry ijg- ^rpft Of? moon-faced one, you hai^e rioe /r^e eyes 

-^KK'ii fpt || Tour /ofus-f/Jte countenance pleases Sadarang -s heart 

The well-known 1 fith century composer 5adarang has, as is common practice, included his 
name in the last line of the text. 
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Bhupal todi w 

This serene pentatonic raga omits Ma and Ni, and therefore has a scale structure which 
could be seen as similar to raga Bhupali. Bhupal todi or Bhupal is a very different raga, 
however Ie was probably borrowed from the South in the 1 6th or 17th century/ 1 ' 

The ascent usually starts on few Dha which is the sonani, while Ga is the consonant. Most 
phrases end on Sa and Pa, which are sustained in this raga. Since Bhupal todi has the 
characteristic phrase r'g r-s, and Dha and Ga are its predominant tones, it belongs to 
the Todi group. As can be dearly heard in the recording. Re and Dha are frequently played 
with a slight osdllalion. 

The ascent of Bhupal todi is similar to that in raga Bilaskhani todi. However, the descent in 
the latter includes fiat Ni and natural Ma, which gives it a different flavour and character. 

Time: Morning, 6 - 9, 


Ascent-descent 

(DtSEgPDS,SDP£BS 



Melodic outline 


ns V E G r — s , s 'r g p * q p d - p , q p n s » s n s 



C R -S , S I) P > Q P D P £ R - 5 
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Bhupali wmt 

Bhupali, which is also referred to as Bhup or Bhup kalyan, is one of the mosl 
prominent pentatonic ragas performed today. Its origin can be traced back to the 16th 
century and, according to Faqirullah (1666), it was then a combination of ragas 
GunkaJi and Kalyan^ Somanatha's poetic description of Bhupali who, in expectation 
of her lover, nervously puts on her bracelets and is "moving hither and thither like a 
swing" is not incongruent with the mood of this lively raga when it is performed in 
medium fast tempos However, Damodara (c.1625) writes that Bhupali has a 
quiescent mood and is pained by the separation from her lover.* 1 Many present-day 
musicians insist that Bhupali should be performed in a slow and dignified tempo. 

The ascent-descent is straightforward. Ga and Dha are important notes, and phrases 
commonly end on Ga and 5a. A notable feature of Bhupali is that in ascending 
movements Re, Ga and Dha are usually approached from above, while in descending 
movements Ga and Dha are frequently linked with glides, as in p\g and R\p/s. In 
performance, sharp Ma and natural Nr can sometimes be heard in these glides, thus 
emphasising Bhupafi's affinity with Kalyan. In such a case, it is not easy to distinguish 
Bhupali from raga Shuddh kalyan. 

Raga Deshkar has the same ascent-descent as Bhupali but the note treatment and the 
melodic progression are different, (n Deshkar Pa and Dha are much more prominent, 
and Re is weaker and never sustained. There can be a slight oscillation on Dha, which 
reveals its affinity with the Bilavaf group. Moreover, Deshkar is a lively early morning 
raga. It avoids the typical Bhupali glides and moves mainly in the upper part of the 
middle and the high register. The characteristic melodic movements of Deshkar are: 
H- KGp_ D^p, GP V P 'S, KS. 


Time: Early night, 9-12. 


Ascenf-rfesce/if 


SRGPDS,SDPGRS(DS) 



Melodic outline 

\ C A s 


5 D S R G 5 G R PXC J G P\R G —R $ * G R G P D S * 5 D P' G , 



R G R P'xG 7 ? K G — R 5 
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Bibhas farrar 


Several varieties of Bibhas (Sanskrit; Vibhasa) have been mentioned in the literature, 
Faqirullah (T666) writes for instance that it was a sampurna ('complete', Le. heptatonic) 
raga and should be performed at dawn ™ According to Damodara (c.l 625), "Vibhasa is like 
Lalita.** In ragdmak paintings the image is of lovers in union. The hero is usually the god 
of iove H Kamadeva, who can be recognised by his flower-studded bow and Eotus arrow 
(plate 7)" 

Bibhas was still an important raga at the beginning of this century but is not often performed 
today. The most common type of Bibhas, which is presented on the recording, is part of the 
Bhairav group. Some musicians helieve that it has magical powers, whereas others ascribe 
a mood of devotion to it. 

This pentatonic raga omits Ma and Ni. While Dha is the sonant, Pa is often sustained as 
well. The melodic movements are slow and dignified and take place mainly in the upper 
tetrachord. One should avoid the movements E/e and p\e to keep Bibhas distinct from 
Shri-raga, 

Time: At daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 


SRGPJ2S,SBPGRS 



Melodic outline 


S“B G R G P > G P Q — P , G P D P^S , & $ D-P ,C P G R — S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


s R 


g G 

G P — 


h in'll ■ 

n s 



p 

G 




Composition 
follows in 
fast ektal 
(12 counts) 

Time 4.33 


-- ^ PG P P ^ G H 

DSGPP G RGP G G R S — 



> r fr re— j 

S?-ft M H 


/Lv J 


— a rJ J 

r t* 



Lf * * — 


Song text: 


S£fST WT 

m *TT tfW I 
TTw tt ’TT^T 

W TT[ <#TT 
^ if 3T^PTT j! 


Krishna, let go of my arms 
It's sunrise out here in the courtyard 
The flame of the oil lamp is fading 
As is the moonlight 

The red betel mixture has faded from your mouth 
As has the lampblack from your eyes. 


The beteMeaf preparation containing spices and other ingredients with digestive qualities 
is chewed on many occasions, and leaves a red slain around the mouth. The lampblack is 
used as an eyeliner tor both men and women, and often also lor young children. 
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Bihag 

Bihag is a prominent raga, which was affiliated to Kedar in 17th century India. 4 *' 1 Like Kedar, 
it uses both natural and sharp Ma, although in Bihag the augmented fourth is treated as a 
weak note which only occurs in oblique descending movements.** 

Whereas Re and Dha are weak and omitted in the ascent, Ga and Ni are the sonant and 
consonant of Bihag. Phrases usually end on either Ga, Sa or Pa. In the distinctive phrase 
ns mg 'pnRgmg, natural Ma is used m the typical Kedar movement smg, whereas sharp 
Ma is used in an oblique descending movement which returns to natural Ma, In fact, the 
sharp Ma divides the octave into two neatly balanced tetrachords, as can be seen in the 
movements nsg- tt s and mpn~ j 1 p, as well as snvdp and mg\rs. Contemporary 
musicians tend to give more emphasis to sharp Ma than in earlier times. 

The related raga Maru bihag has the same tone material as Bihag, but a different ascent and 
descent. Moreover, the dominance of sharp Ma in Maru bihag gives this raga a very 
different flavour. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 

(PN)SGMPNS , S N D P M G M G R S SNDPfflPGM 

•• • l| .. ■•■• t .-J l T 


G R S 



Melodic outline 

PNS G— RS » NSGMPM G —-RS * N 5 M G P , G^F M 



D PXM G M G 5 G M P NXDP * G M P N S > R N S N — DP , D P 



o 

XM G M G 5 G M V MG — RS 
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16 counts) 


Time 4.13 


9 







































Bilaskhani todi feiwit stst 
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Bilaskhani todi plays an important role in the history of the Todi group. Although it has the 
same scale as today's Bhairavi, it shares a number of melodic features with other Todi ragas: 
that is, a strong flat Dha on which the ascent often begins, a strong (very) flat Ga, and the 
typical meandering of Re and Ga. In fact, the basic scale of Todi in the 17th and 18th 
centuries was that of Bilaskhani todi r and the modern Todi with sharp Ma and natural Ni 
may have emerged as late as the 19th century/ 0 

Bilaskhani todi is supposedly a creation of Bilas Khan, son of the legendary vocalist Miyan 
Tansen (d. 1 589), but Muhammad Karam Imam Khan (1856) writes that it was a creation of 
Bilas Khan Qavval. 1 Todi is a plaintive raga which creates a "mood of delighted adoration 
in a gentle , loving sentiment / ■ The image shown in ragamaln painti ngs is of a woman who 
attracts the deer in the forest with the music of her virut (plate 39), 

The ascent omits Ma and Ni, Although Pa and Sa are often avoided in the descent, most 
phrases end on these tones. Ga and Dha are important notes, and both are performed with 
a light oscillation. The phrase rm^bV is-s is highly characteristic of Bilaskhani todi, 
and mv^r are notable glides. 

The related raga Bahadur! todi was, according to Faqimllah (1666), a creation of Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat. 71 

Time: Morning, 6 - 9. 


Ascent-descent 


ID!S K £3 p D S , EUDMGR5 SEDPMGR5 



Melodic outline 


R ^ S L R Q — K — M -S * E Q P —-ft—M G R- 




5 0 
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Brindabani sarang PskhhI *rrc*r 

This pentatonic raga was supposedly a favourite of the flute-playing cowherds living in 
Brindaban, the forest in which Lord Krishna spent his youth. It is often referred to as the 
prototype of the Sarang family, although raga Sarang as described in music literature of the 
17th and 18th centuries seems to have been closer to the present-day raga Shuddh sarang /* 
Early pictorial descriptions personify Sarang as Vishnu or Krishna. In ragmmla paintings, 
Sarang is sometimes portrayed as Vishnu with his traditional conch (plate 37) or as Krishna 
with his flute.” 

Brindabani sarang uses natural Mi in ascent and flat Ni in descent. Re and Pa are important 
notes, while m\r and y\p are characteristic glides. There were several types of this raga 
at the beginning of the 20th century.™ 

Of the many varieties of Sarang, Madhmad for Madhyamadi) sarang uses only the flal Ni. 
As its name implies, Ma is very prominent in this raga.” Although there is some similarity 
between ragas Megh and Brindabani sarang, in Megh the glide p/p is emphasised. 
Recordings from the beginning of the century reveal that Sarang is often treated as a light 
raga, strongly reminiscent of Desk 

Time: Early afternoon, 12-3, 


Ascent-descent 

S RMPNS <« 5 N P MRS 



Melodic outline 


S —- R M P ft NP , M P N P MXg , R M P N p N — S , R N S * 


Jt 1 » u * 



-T- 9 ~ 


0 




R MP'HP MxR — NS 
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Chandrakauns 


Chandrakauns (or Chandrakosh) is mentioned by Faqirullah (1666) as a ragini of Malkauns 
and described by Meshakarna (1570) as a fair-skinned man with a leaf necklace, lotus, 
spear and blossoms, talking sweetly like nectar. iE in an early 19th century ragamala painting 
from Kangra, raga Chandra (moon') is portrayed as (he pale moon-god with a lotus in each 
hand, seated in a chariot drawn by two bucks, 11 

The most well-known variety, which is given here, seems to be a fairly recent innovation 
in which the flat Ni of Malkauns has been replaced by natural Ni^ Basically, 
Chandrakauns follows the performance rules of raga Malkauns. Ma and 5a are important 
tones, but most musicians also give a great deal of weight to the leading tone Ni, as can be 
heard on the present recording/ 1 

One of the older forms of Chandrakauns, also referred to as raga Sampurna malkauns, has 
flat Ni instead of natural Ni and both Pa and Ke in the descent. It is very similar to raga 
Kaunsi kanada. Another form of Chandrakauns is Malkauns with natural Dha instead of flat 
Pha; that is, it is a combination of Malkauns in the lower tetrachord and Rageshri in the 
upper tetrachord/’ These older types of Chandrakauns are rarely heard today. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Asce/if-e/estwl 

S fl M D N S , S N D M £j S 



Melodic oof fine 


M M M M * ' - 

D N S □ M G^S ^ S Q M —- G * S GMD — MQN^DN — S i 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


* >✓ Q G M * . N N 

SNS S M Q — 9 M— MD— > DN— S — N— fi — 





SN ND N W\p N s— S -N S Composition 

follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 



Time 4.34 


Song text 


m^r § ftftzrr mi. 

3TT TR fe*T did I 
fMk I TT % dkld d Irld 
*TR *TT 3RT fW 'STT 3TT% II 


Please let me sleep; 

The minutes and seconds have been crawling by 

I've spent the whole night awake 

And now that it is daybreak, my lover has come home . 


This is a fairly standard complaint of the heroine, awake all night, waiting for her beloved 
who finally turns up at dawn. The implication is always that he has spent the night with 
someone else. 
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Chayanat toMMi 

Chayanat {'shadow, glimpse' of Nat) is an old and important raga which is closely related 
to the now obscure raga Nat. In Soman at ha's poetic description of raga Chayanat, it is 
described as a passionate warrior with red eyes. Like Nat (plate 33), Chayanat represents 
the heroic ivira) sentiment/ 1 

Today, some musicians treat the ragas Chayanat and Chaya as identical. Those who 
consider them to be independent suggest that in Chayanat natural Ma is stressed and sharp 
Ma and Hat Ni occur as weak notes, while in Chaya these notes are forbidden and Re is 
emphasised. 

The melodic movements are rather oblique in Chayanat. The ascent begins with an 
emphasis on Re, which usually is approached from Ga, Sharp Ma is touched lightly in 
patterns such as p-^pBp\r and p^ph. Similarly, flat Ni appears in conjunction with Dha, 
as in M/ynp. Sometimes high Sa may be approached directly from Pa. Re, Pa and Ma are 
usually sustained, and p\k is a characteristic glide. 

Ragas Chayanat, Gaud sarang and Kamod have virtually the same tone material and some 
similar melodic movements as well It requires a dear conception of their individual 
melodic features to avoid drifting from one raga into another. 

Time: Early night, 9-12, 


Ascent-descent 

s R G M P^R 1 GMDP, PS NS* R S V.D P^R i G M R S 



Melodic outline 


G 0 H 

PNSR , RGGM P\R S 7 R — R G M —D — P > PVR G 



























1 



3 


Darbari kanada « 4 \<\ 

Kanada is derived from Karnata, which implies that this raga originated in the Souths 
judging from 16th and 17th century literature, Kanada was the first and foremost raga in 
the repertoire of the Mughal and Deccan i court {durbar) musicians. 85 As such it was both 
the raga of the kings and the king of ragas. In ragamala paintings and dhyanas, Kanada 
(Karnata, Kanhada or Kanhado) is usually portrayed as a victorious king who has killed an 
elephant and holds a sword and elephant's tusk in his hands {plate 23].“* 

Faqtrullah (1666) is the first author to suggest that Miyan Tansen (d. 1539), the great 
dhrupad singer-composer and principal musician at the court of Emperor Akbar, named this 
raga Darbari kanada ('Kanada of the court')/ 7 Not surprisingly, many songs in this raga are 
attributed to Tansen or addressed to Akbar. Darbari kanada is still the most prominent raga 
of the Kanada family. The main features of this group are the oscillating Hat Ga which 
occurs in the characteristic phrase and the descending slide e\p. 

In Darbari kanada the ascent can be direct but the descent is somewhat oblique. Re and 
Pa are the most articulated tones. The characteristic oscillation on Ga and Dha is slow and 
subtle, and the intonation of Ga is very flat. Although today's Darbari kanada has only the 
flat Ni, at the beginning of this century many musicians used natural Ni in ascent and flat 
Ni in descent/* The elaboration of this raga takes place mainly in the low and middle 
register. Ail the movements are slow and dignified, 

Ragas Kaunsi kanada and Adana have the same tone material as Darbari kanada, but a 
different meiodic progression and character. 

Time: Midnight. 


Ascent-descent 


S RQ--MP D N S , RNS D & P > M P G -- M ft S 



5 



Melodic outline 


S — R S D- i M Pv'S — D R — S , N S R — R Q -- M 



R— S , M P D --&VP , M P D £$XS — D N ft— S , R N S O - 



NNP , £i M P " X £i -- M R — 5 
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Desh 


The name of raga Desh ('country, province') indicates that it had its roots in the music 
tradition of a particular region. In the past the names of many deshi ragas referred to certain 
provinces or peoples, which suggests that their characteristic tunes had been integrated into 
the raga system. For centuries, ragas such as Kambhoji or Khamaj {from Kamboja), Sorath 
(from Saurashtra), Saindhavi or Sindhura (from Saindhava or Sind), Gujari (from Gujarat), 
Maiav {from Malva), Mand (from Rajasthan), Gaud (from Gauda), Bangal (from Bengal), 
Kanada (from Karnata), Kalingda (from Kalinga) and Pahadi (from the northwestern 
foothills) may well have been part of the traditional music of a particular region^ Such a 
process of absorbing popular melodies continues to this day. 

The pentatonic ascent is identical to that of Sarang, but the presence ot Ga and Dha in the 
descent of Desh create a very distinct flavour. Although the descent can be straightforward 
in fast passages such as s^dpmgrs, phrases such as R£\m> and dm\ck, which have to 
be performed legato, and c r KS Ks bring out the essence of this raga. Pa and Re are important 
tones, but natural Ni is sustained as well. In some compositions, flat Ga is used in the high 
register 

Raga Desh is usually performed in medium-fast tempo in genres such as hori-dhamar, 
thumri, dadra and dhun. Shades of Sarang and Tilak kamod can be heard in some of the 
phrases of Desh. In traditional Rajasthani music raga Sorath is hardly distinguishable from 
Desh, and in recordings of light-classical music from the beginning of this century, raga 
Sarang sounds somewhat similar to Desh as well. 

Time: Late night, 12 - 3. 


Ascent-descent 


S R M P N S 5 SNDPMGRS R ft E> t 1 s D M G R i GNS 



Melodic outline 


5 — R M G\ R — K — S , R M F — M G^R i R M P t> — MGR ? 



, , f F H Jt S, 

R MPiJDP ?MP N — $ * R P , DM G'-. R G N — S 
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Deshi ^fr 


Raga Deshi has a complex history/* In the past it was also referred to as Deshi todi, which 
suggests lhal Deshi was related to raga Todi2' This association with Todi is considered a 
misnomer by present-day musicians, since the main Todi raga (Miyan ki todi) has a different 
scale. Two centuries ago, however, most varieties of Todi had a similar scale to modern 
Bhairavi and Asavari (with flat Re), and Deshi todi used a flat Re instead of a natural Re, 
and only flat Oha.* 1 Deshi (or Deshkari) appears in only a few mgamaks} 1 

Several versions of raga Deshi are in vogue today. The most frequently heard type with both 
flat and natural Dha is demonstrated on the recording and described here. Ga and Dha are 
avoided in direct ascent, and, in the common phrase rmpdmps, so is Ni. The descent i$ 
rather complex and oblique: it uses both natural and fiat Dha r the characteristic glide s\p, 
and as a distinguishing phrase for concluding passages in this raga. Pa and Re are 

strong notes, and many phrases begin with Re. Ga is usually performed with a slight 
oscillation, 

A second type of Deshi uses only natural Dha, and a third type only flat Dha, The latter 
variety bears a strong resemblance to raga jaunpuri but is rarely performed today. 

Time: l ate morning, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 


S R M P D M P tltJS i S P DPDMP, R G S R y S 



Melodic outline 

fl M \ M 

S ft — G R S K ft/S , RMPjDP—DMP , ft M P D 



M PXS jRGSttyS , R H S\P i D P MP —D M P R M P G * 



R Q "s 



m 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 




Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 


Time 3.43 


Song text 

TT T 3FFTT jfT ITT ^fT ^TT Go, crow, go, I will send a message 
tot i 

^rt 7 ^ *Tl< I ^ "Day and night, my eyes are longing for a sight of you." 

TOT Tfff f^T <f^l II 


The crow is one of the traditional messengers in Indian songs. The last line gives the 
message verbatim, telling the absent lover how much he is missed. 


Dhani mdr 


Dhani is a straightforward pentatonic raga. In the 16th century it may have been the main 
type of Dbanashri, omitting both Re and Dha,' M In fact, Inayat Khan (1912) referred to this 
raga as Shuddh dhanashri. Raga Dhanashn was portrayed as a weeping young lady, longing 
for her separated Jover (plate 11 ), c> Today's Dhani, however, is supposed to evoke a buoyant 
and pfeasant mood. 

Re and Dha are omitted in this raga as a rule, although it is common practice to use Re 
occasionalJy as a descending grace note. Flat Ga is the dominant note and sometimes 
slightly oscillated; Pa is sustained as well. Besides, the performance rules are fairly relaxed 
since Dhani is frequently heard in popular music, 

Raga Dhani is often described as Bhimpalasl withoul Dha and Re, but il has a very different 
character and flavour. 

Time; Any time of the day or nighl, due to its sprightly nature. 


Ascent-descent 


(MTS G M P M S * S M P M G(R)S 



Melodic outline 

/ M 


S — MS G — NS i MS GMP i Q M P M — PxG -- <> M P M P 



PMS*S — M P X G — S 5 M S G —NS 
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Performance by Sbruti Sadotikar Katkar 


g S- s ^ g ^ q g s — * PRS—Q M ■— Mg GO * 




SCM P MPM/-M p NP^M NP M p ~ P MGflPMfi SN SC C S- Composition 

follows in 



Time 3.34 


Song text 


RR fW I 

<rraFT ^ frr tpt fr Tiff^ff 
-TTT #f irwfw II 


My lover is [always} with me, the beloved of my heart 
Oh my friend, my ford is mysterious 
On the day of tij I am with my friends 
Some are singing, others are taking part. 


This composition in the Funjabi language describes the festival of tij, held in the rainy 
season. 
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Durga ^tt 

Durga is the heroic consort of Lord Shiva. She destroys demons that are obnoxious to gods 
and men. Nonetheless Durga is often portrayed as a goddess with a gentle and beautiful 
countenance. 

Raga Durga does not appear in ragamala paintings, and seems to be of fairly recent origin. 
It is mentioned by Willard (1834), however. 9 '* Durga is supposed to evoke a pleasant and 
sometimes philosophical mood. 

The ascent and descent are fairly straightforward, but the movements m\rp and d‘*\m\k, 
performed in legato, give this raga its distinctive flavour. Virtually all the tones can be 
sustained. Another raga with the same name has a different melodic content, with the 
following ascent-descent: sgmdns- s^dmgs .’ 7 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


SRMPDS* S DP MRS 



Melodic outline 


S — M \R — P , M P D — \R , R M P D , M P D S * R S D^M * 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 




Composition 
follows m 
fast tiutal 
(16 counts} 

Time 4.03 


Song text 

^TT? ?TTTT TTTT t Come , clever beautiful one 

sTRW % ft I O/i my c/ar//ng Kan&a/ya 

fr^TT *¥ fcR Wf | We are meeting after many days 

<TT fpJ II Well,, now take what is yours, you clever beautiful one . 

Kanhaiya is another name for Krishna, 
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Gaud malhar 

Gaud malhar probably combines features of Malhar and the extinct raga Gaud both of 
them rainy season ragas. ,MI Et is first mentioned by Shrikantha, author of Rasakaumudi 
(c.1575)* 

According to Ebeling, Gaud malhar has the same iconography as Gundakri, and is usually 
portrayed as an anxious woman who has made a bed of flowers for her lover {plate 14). 
She has sent a messenger to find out whether he is comingT Most present-day musicians 
regard Gaud malhar as a serious and thoughtful raga. 

There are several varieties of this charming raga. The mefodic outlines of two of them are 
given here. Af(hough the differences are subtle, in the first type Ma is emphasised and in 
the second type Ga, in the characteristic glide m\c. The phrases mr/p and o- ar\r are a 
distinctive feature of the Malhar ragas, Amongst other varieties of Gaud mafbar, one is 
similar to Mat malhar and another virtuafly the same as Shuddh malhar. 

Time: Any time during the rainy season. 


Ascent-descent 

S RGMRF , M P DNS , S DMPMGMRS 


Melodic outlines 


S — R G MGM, M R/P » M P D— H\P > MP D N $ — Nf R SAD — 



> MG ? M — R P M i MG— 'r S 



M . . . 

5 — R G M P M\G — R/P 7 OHS — D NyP ,p ft S R N S ■— D N\P i 



MP MG — R SP — MG ,RMG — RS 
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Gaud sarang ^ntfT 

As its name suggests, Gaud sarang is a combination of raga Gaud (now obsolete) and raga 
Sarang, and can be cited as one of the best examples of a raga with oblique or zig-zag 
{vakm} melodic movements. Its present scale is dose to the first Sarang types mentioned in 
music literature of the 16th and 17th centuries. 11 "' Therefore it is tempting to assume that 
Gaud sarang has retained some of the original Sarang features, of which the movement 
p\K is an example. However, the other typical Sarang movements y\p- m\k are absent 
in this raga. 

The Gaud sarang ascent usually begins with the distinctive phrase sgkmg, emphasising the 
Ga which functions as the dominant and the note on which many phrases end. Pa is often 
sustained as well, and also appears in the characteristic descending glide p\rs. 

Gaud sarang evokes a hopeful and energetic mood when ft is performed in medium tempo. 
The vakra movements can make it a difficult raga to perform in fast tempo. 

Time: Early afternoon, 12-3, 


Ascent-descent 


SGRMGPtfDPS nrs , s n d f SIP MG*RGRMGPR5 



Melodic outline 


SIP 

S — RNS GRMG*G—MR M G > S G R MGP * P Si P M — G j 



, 4. ♦ D fr 

P MDP^S ,NRS — ti D P >P M — G * R G R MG — PXRS 
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Performance by Sbruti Sadolikar Katkar 

S S C — MG R MG — j S G—R M G -—- G P — 




Composition 
follows in 
fast tvital 
{16 counts) 

Time 3.41 


Song text 


^ *TTC 'TfTT STR^T 

ft 

HR I 

fetl ftcTf R frH HR 
H^TTH *TR ft^T II 


lover is nowhere to be seen 
When I see you, I am overwhelmed 

I wander throughout the world looking for him 
Oh Sadarang, he comes and meets Imej . 


This composition in Punjabi mentions Sadarang, the writer of the song who is said to have 
been one of the main composers of khyal at the beginning of the 18th century. 
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Gorakh kafyan if 

According to Dilip Chandra Vedi, this rags was based on a regional type of song from 
Gorakhpur. 1,11 Gorakh kalyan seems somewhat of a misnomer, as the raga itself does not 
reveal the characteristic features of Kalyan, Hence some musicians prefer to call it simply 
raga Gorakh. It became very popular during the nineteen-thirties and forties. 1 ^ 

Pa is a weak note and some musicians prefer to avoid it completely. 1 ^ If used, it generally 
occurs in a descending glide between Dha and Ma. Sa and Ma are strong notes and flat Ni, 
particularly in the lower octave, is an important resting note. 

It is possible to get shades of ragas Durga and Bageshri in Gorakh kalyan. Phrases omitting 
Hat Ni such as p sr.m and opm can give an impression of Durga, whereas those including 
flat Ni can create a feeling of Bageshri. 

Time: Early night, 9 - 12. 


Ascent-descent 

S R M D tt D S * SHDPMRSKDS 



Melodic outline 


M \ M P \ 1 \ , 

S — R M R 5 K—D^S , D $ R M * R MD — £j DV M , M D fij D^S , 



. v \ 

S\D ft DV M , R M R 5 K — D 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 



A S £) D R M ft / 

S D PM —R — , MR RSft SRD DS 


-fc—fc—p— l 

*- 1 

hr ^ 1 —- 9 -— 

J .1 V. 

fto* & - T 

* * 


St 

7 —-- 0 = -«.'* *^71 

f * V*— 




^ a m ft ft si 



Compos it ton 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts} 

Time 4.50 


Song text 

tf'-M fe fe cTRTf RT <<*i\ 

^PfT t^PfT ^pft I 

fc*T dt RTt RT f^TTcf dT 
tTRT tTTT < ^TTT , TT i ft s HR ^RT 

RTT few ^pft d^l< II 


Tanana dir dir tanum tana derena 
Tadare dani redani dan; tadare dani 
Ridana tundre tadare tana dimta na 
Tadare tare dani f tare dani , tare dani 
Dani ridant dani tadare dani 


Vidyadhar Vyas sings a tararn in this raga, a special kind of khyai composition. Tamms are 
composed of abstract syllables, for which there is no translation. 
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Gujari todi ^prct 

Gujari (or Gurjarr) todi is a very commonly performed hexatonic raga, a variety of the Todi 
group from which Pa is omitted. Its name suggests that it may originally have been 
indigenous to Gujarat. According to Ahobala (1665), there were two main types of raga 
Gurjari, the southern (Dakshina) and the northern {Uttara). 1|H 

In Rajasthani paintings Gujari is sometimes portrayed as a young woman seated on a pad 
of leaves, singing and playing on a vina (plate lb). Gujari todi itself seems to represent the 
intolerable suffering of separation. 

Gujari todi is developed mainly in the middle and upper registers. Flat Dha and flat Re are 
its sonant and consonant, which are frequently sustained and emphasised. The main 
difference between ragas Miyan ki todi and Gujari todi is that in the former Pa is used, and 
flat Ga and natural Ni are more emphasised. Although difficult, it is possible to maintain 
independent images of these ragas through a proper melodic treatment. 

Time: Late morning, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 


SRG&SDNS , 5 K J) Q R S 



Melodic outline 


S g C S ,£ °Kr~ S i R Q — R G M Q * E D — Q SI D * 



M D N D —12 N S ) DNS R — EGR — S i i ND MQS1D > 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 


s S \ y sy 

e —- i s — s n n s — , su 




Composition, 
follows in 
fast fmfrt/ 

U6 counts) 

Time 3,49 


Song text 


WTE ^RT dTT TO 

%*RT ^R, RRT ) 

f^RTT^R sftferr HI^1 

TPT IRT EFR t tRRT 31 


Oh beautiful bride f you are very lucky 

To have the bridegroom of your heart 

Too have received the blessing of the beloved 
Nizamuddin Auliya 

Everything is auspicious. 


Nizamuddin Auliya, mentioned in this composition, was a well-known 13th century 
Chisthi Sufi, who is regarded as a patron saint by many musicians. 
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Gunakri 


Although many musicians refer to the raga described here as Gunkali, others consider 
Gunkali and Gunakri as separate ragas. 1ul In Its present form this raga was first described by 
Ahobaia (1665) and called Gunakriya. In ragamala paintings Gunakri is frequently 
portrayed as a woman in love, arranging flowers or twigs in a pair of golden vases, a poetic 
symbol for two lovers (plate t7) + tw> 

Flat Re and flat Dha are the pivotal tones and oscillated, but Pa is sustained as well. The 
characteristic movement m\r** reveals the affinity of Gunakri with raga Bhairav, 

Raga jogiya has the same ascent as Gunakri, but Ni is used as a grace note in descent and 
there is no oscillation on Re. While Gunakri focusses on the first half of the octave, most 
movements in logiya are concentrated in the second half of the octave. Gunakri is mostly 
used in khyal and dhrupad and Jogiya in thiwm. 

Time: At daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 


5 R M F 12 £ * S £> P MRS 



Melodic outline 


S — ns ft —S , R M P —M P M NS , M P D — £ 


t R S V.J3 — F > 



M P t! — P MNE — $ 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


^ SB M JJ. *5 DP MB 

S — R M P — u s — *S n F M R S —, 


to 



. ts *. .. 1 

t >■ y- -<=^i 


• r 


? ' >'-'C« 

~=t*=^=T= 


PS DR — i DSRM — MR — > SR M—M P — P —M PM MR 



S . S, S f 

R P — * RP MP P — PD 0 5 SD-DP -» MPMPP MPP MPD 



Com position 
follows in 
medium rupak 
(7 counts} 

Time 4.19 


DP PM M\R R P — P MR g S\Q S — 



Song fe*f 


Wtk ^ Sfpr 
£J7 ftR 

*cnrr # frcrt i 
fpms 9T 
HiT 5T1V 

* V -Cs 

t§r ft nn fanw 

3HTfc W II 


The damaru resounds in Hara s hand 

Shiva , who bo/ds fhe fr/denf 

Decorated w/f/i as/ies 

>4 snake-gad and adorns his neck 

The five-faced Shiva holds his bow 

The ford o f ghosts, he rides on the bull 

A garland of skulls adorns his neck 

He is the supreme being, without beginning , 
without end , destroyer of sin. 


This composition is devoted to Lord Shiva (also called Hara, The destroyer'), and describes 
his appearance, attributes and powers. The damaru is a small, hourglass-shaped drum. 
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Hamir 


Hamir, also referred to as Hambir or Hamir kalyan, first appears in music literature of the 
17th century. According to Faqirullah {1666), it was a creation of Gaurinalha and a 
combination of Kedar, Kalyan and YamanP 1 ' 7 So manat ha (1609) portrays Hamir as a 
sportive, heroic figure, and compositions in this raga are often associated with 
thunderstorms and battles. 11 * Hamir can easily be recognised by its oblique patterns and the 
distinctive phrase cm s Tx 

Pa and Dha are the most articulaled notes in this raga. tn ascending phrases Dha is always 
approached from natural Ni and sustained. Some musicians use flat Ni as a grace note for 
Dha. 1 ™ Most movements take place in the upper tetrachord, between Pa and high Sa. The 
descent always ends with cm ns. 

The movements gmdp and gmrs are also found in raga Kamod. However, proper emphasis 
on Dha helps lo keep these ragas apart from each other 

Time: Early night, 9 -1 2. 


Ascent-descent 


SGMDNSjSNDPPtPGMRS 



Melodic outline 


s [J * 

SMG P P\G t G M D P — D M P G M D *■- > D N —0 —-NS ? 



S N K S N D— P i M P XG j G M D P i G M R P XG s G M R 5 
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Hansadhvani 


The popular South Indian raga Hansadhvani (meaning 'the cry of the swan') may have been 
Composed by Ramaswamy Dikshitar (1735-1823), father of the legendary composer 
Muthuswamy Dikshitar 1111 A century ago, Hansadhvani was rarely performed in the North, 
but recently this lively raga has become very popular there as well. 

The ascent-descent is simple and straightforward, and gives the musician ample freedom 
to improvise. Re is the most articulated note, and often approached from Ga in ascending 
movements. The sprightly movements leading to Re give Hansadhvani a bright and lively 
expression. 

Although there is some similarity between ragas Hansadhvani and Shankara, the emphasis 
on Re in the former and Ga in the latter gives these ragas their distinct flavour. Moreover, 
Shankara also employs Dha. 

Time: Early night, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 

SRGPNS, SNPGRS 



Melodic outline 


Ci G 5 . 

PNSR?RGPR* K (i — RSR s G P GPN PNSsPNSG 



* It'll, ti R It 

R — G S iNPGP R — G S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 




NR R *. N *. *. . 

PN NP ,GGPGPN N N , GP NS —NPS — 




4 : 

f t s 1 --4 m ~ ’ m 


Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 


Time 4.54 


Song text 


«MHI TT ^TT dldd % 
3TT TR dl*H fdddl d><d ^ 
Hid HH1 ^HHfd •TT I 
T*T mff dHd> fdI 
S<Hldd t^RTT fafdHI '<TT*F II 


Lover ,; don't go to my rival's house 

I implore you over and over again 

Listen to what I say, son of Jasumati 

The night is dark, lightning flashes 

It scares my heart; my chest trembles with fear. 


The rival described in this song is the saut or co-wife, the married woman's enemy in many 
song-texts. 



15 


Hindol 

Raga Hindol ('swing') embodies Kama, the god of love, or Krishna. It is an ancient spring 
raga in which both Re and Dha were omitted. 11 However, from the 16th century onwards, 
Hindol omits Re and Pa."*’ There is a similarity in contour between the Hindustani raga 
Hindol and its South Indian namesake. However, the northern Hindol has all natural notes 
and the southern all flat notes, like the Hindustani raga Malkauns. In ragamala paintings 
Hindol always portrays Krishna on a swing, surrounded by pretty young women moving 
the swing to and fro (plate 18). 

Dha and Ga are strong notes in Hindol. Ni should be treated as a grace note, used in an 
oblique and delicate manner, as in gmo- n md/s. In some compositions Ni is avoided 
altogether. 111 Many artists make use of a distinct type of ornamentation [gamnk) in Hindol, 
which in a sense imitates the movement of the 'swing.' 

If Ni were used in the ascent of Hindol, it would sound similar to raga Sohini. Therefore it 
is best to avoid Ni, or treat it as a very weak note, if Hindol is to retain its own identity. 

Time: After midnight or, according to some, early morning. 


Ascent-descent 

<D)S G M D (N M D)S , S <N )D MG S 



Melodic outline 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 






Composition 
follows in 
medium dhfiwar 
U 4 counts) 

Time 4,44 


Seng text 


WTH qT ST ’Nt =TT flff 
qTitf vx ^frn i 

Ct 

mi tKHH *t frwt | 
rm WTt ii 


Oh dark one , stop playing holi with me 

I fall at your feet with folded hands 

I just came out to graze the cows 

Without the knowledge of my mother-in-law 
and sister-in-law. 


The big fear of the heroine in this type of song is that her mother-in-law will find out she 
has been teased by Krishna or Shyam, 'the dark one/ 
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faijaivanti 

Jaijaivanti is a rather complex but important raga using both forms of Ga and Ni. There are 
two different varieties, one related to Desh or Sorath, and the other to BageshrL Both types 
are demonstrated respectively by different gate on the recording. If mpns is used in ascent, 
musicians perform the type which is related to Desh. On the other hand, if gmd^s es used, 
it is identified as the type affiliated to Bageshri. The first variety is more common and 
discussed here/' 1 

Re is the dominant note which is repeatedly emphasised. Pa is sustained as well. The Pa- 
Re combination is an important feature of Jaijaivanti and one should always move from Pa 
lo the next higher Re, as in e/ £; a- or p/^u. Flat Ni is used in both ascent and descent, and 
natural Ni only in ascending phrases leading to Sa. Natural Ga is more emphasised than 
flat Ga, which occurs mainly in the phrase kgks. 

Movements such as mg\k and jsj- oh reveal the affiliation of raga jaijaivanti with Desh. 
However, jaijaivanti has very distinct features and its own appealing atmosphere. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


4 scenf-descent 

(NJS R GMGR i MP NS > S H D P H G R fi R S 



Melodic outline 


ft s -— \y 


R 


It 

C —G 


V <J 

M P M— G<R ,RGRS RNS—D 



« 9 ^ 




ROMPiDMPNS* S R N D P t 'd\M G R , Q R N S —R H D P^R 
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Jaunpuri 

According to Faqirullah (1666), jaunpuri was a creation of the mid-15th century ruler of 
Jaunpur, Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqi (d 1505), 111 At the time of Faqirullah this raga was 
called jaunpuri todi and obviously affiliated to Todid 1 ' 

Today, jaunpuri is considered almost identical to raga Asavari with natural Re, although 
some musicians insist that they arc separate ragas." Those who maintain that they are 
different ragas say that the first ascent shown below (including Ni) is that of jaunpuri, while 
the second ascent represents Asavari. Besides, in jaunpuri both Ni and Dha are sustained 
in descending movements, whereas in Asavari, only Dha is held. In both ragas the strong 
notes Ga and Dha are slowly oscillated, and Pa is frequently sustained. 

Although jaunpuri has the same tone material as Darbart kanada, it has a very different 
melodic structure and mood. 

Time: Late morning, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 


„ H * s 

S R M P D tf s SRMPD5 ’SMDPMGRS K N D P 



U M P G R S 

4 


Melodic outline 


fc. / H h ^ 

K S R S »RMP — D. --Pil3MP P 




^ M ti . . . My 

R S i R M P D , N 5 R -- P 1 M P^S X D P t 



M P M P P 


N M3 P ? D M P - R S 



8b 
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Jhinjhoti ferret 

Jhinjhoti is an important thumri raga, but it can be performed in the classical dhrupad, 
dhamar and genres as well. Songs tn Jhinjhoti are commonly heard at Hindu 
weddings, 

Ga and, to a lesser extent, flat Ni are the most prominent notes in this raga. Although 
Ga is omitted in the ascent it can be included in phrases such as s- rgmg- ks. Some 
musicians use natural Ni as well. Most movements of Jhinjhoti take place in the lower 
and middle octaves. 

Jhinjhoti is closely related to Khamaj. It has the same descent and also shares 
characteristic phrases such as pdsrg- Some musicians identify this raga sung in 
dhrupad and dhamar as Kambhoji, although it has a different ascent. 

Time: There is no time restriction but it is usually performed in the late night. 


Ascent-descent 


SRMPDSjSJHDPMGRS 



Mehdic outline 


S a — D/S , R G —5 S RGRS N—D P i P D $ R G — X S , 



R O » ^ S 

s R M—M G — > R M P , P D^M—P D , R — D F * 



f\ K 

PD M G , R M G — S 
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Jog ^TTT 

Jog is a recent raga which has become popular only during the last few decades. Some say 
that it was a creation of the singer-composer Mehbub Khan of Atrauli, better known as 
Daras Piya. Jog has an unusual scale, with both natural and flat Ga but no Re or Dha. 

There are differences in interpretation, particularly with regard to the treatment of both 
natural and flat Ga in the descending phrase leading to Sa. Although it is very unusual to 
play both varieties of a note in immediate succession in Hindustani music, in Jog some 
musicians do play natural and flat Ga one after another. Sometimes musicians also use 
natural Ni in ascent and flat Ni in descent. Sa, Ma and Pa can be sustained. 

Raga Jog is distinct from Jogkauns, another recent raga which is a combination of Jog and 
Malkauns. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


<N>S G M P S y S N P MGS QS 



Melodic outline 


P N S G\s , N S G — NS— P N\P , P NS G — S GMiNS GM 



s . ... 

P GMiS GMP * P MGMP N\P » P NS*NSGSNPGPM, 



SGMPGM , GS N\p y S/ti\S 
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The name of this contemplative raga alludes to the yogi or yogini, the ascetic who begins 
his or her meditation in the early morning, 111 Jogiya is mainly used in thumri and other light 
or devotional genres. Hence it is common to find alternate notes being added to its scale. 

jogiya seems to appear only in Urdu works on music and a few 16th century ragamalas from 
the Deccan. According to Shah Nawaz Khan (late 18th century), it was a mixture of 
Devgandhar and Asavari. 1,s 

The descent includes natural Ni and Ga, often as grace notes of Dha and Re respectively. 1211 
Although Ma and Sa are considered to be the sonant-consonant pair, Re and Dha are the 
most articulated tones and Pa and Sa are important resting points. The glides r/m and [J\m 
are characteristic of Jogiya, 

Various accidental notes can be added, such as flat Ni and flat Ga, when jogiya is 
performed in one of the light-classical genres. Gunakri has the same ascent as jogiya, but 
Ma is a weak note in Gunakri, Although Jogiya has the same tone material as Bhairav, it 
does not seem to be related. In fact, both its old name jogiya asavari and its ascent suggest 
that this raga is affiliated to Asavari. 

Time: At daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 

S R M P D s , SNDPMGRS 



Melodic outline 


S D F * , 

S R M— G^R — S > R M M P — P D PMjP B/S » N $ — 



» * * D*i 

NS gs N \D P iPDPMtMPMPH \2 — P M , G M — G M P M 
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Kafi 


One of the major thumri ragas, Kafi was described more than three centuries ago by 
Faqirullah as the most popular vocal genre of Sind. "Its dominant theme is love, together 
with the passions aroused." 5,1 Judging from a ragarmla painting of Mewar, this genre had 
already acquired the status of a ragini by the mid 17th century (plate 19). 1 " 

The history of Kafi is closely related to that ot" Saindhavi or Sindhura, which originated in 
J Sind as well. 1 -' These ragas are performed in dhrupad, hori dhamar, thumri f dadra and ghazal, 

but rarely in khyai When Kafi is performed in dhrupad or dhamar, flat Ca may be omitted 
in ascent and natural Nj can appear as a leading tone to Sa, When it is performed in the 
lighter genres, natural Ga may be used in addition to natural NL Pa and Re are the most 
articulated tones in Kafi. 

A variety ot Ka.fi, raga Zlla was very popular at the beginning of this century, but is rarely 
performed today. In fact, zttas could be sung in a variety of ragas. This genre was closely 
related to the dhun and gave the musician the freedom to introduce melodic passages of 
affiliated ragas as well as chromatic passages. - J 

Time: Originally any time, nowadays around midnight; horf dhamar compositions in this 
raga should be sung at the time of the holi festival, however. 


A scent -descent 


SRGMPDNS , & n D P D M Q ft 5 


Melodic outline 


M 

S —Si $ R £i R J ft Q —R CMP MP ,M P .MPDPMQR ,M D P ft , 



& , n ♦ s M 

M P DND S , S — D P ? M PI) H D P j M P ,MPDP Q R , 



M S 

RNDMPDMP 1 RM RMPD P £ R , R G— ft S 
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Kamod 


Kamod is an ancient raga and several varieties have been described in the literature of the 
past. '- s Some believe Kamod is a mixture of Gaud and Hamir. 12 - In a in id-16th century 
treatise on music and several ragamata paintings Et is portrayed as a semi-nude female 
ascetic with a rosary in her hand (plate 221'- 7 Once a major raga which could supposedly 
cure I he sick, Kamod is not often performed today. 

This rather complex raga shows an abundant usage of glides and oblique passages. Re and 
Pa are important notes, and in ascent Re is usually approached from Ma, as in the 
distinctive Kamod movement mnr/p. Sharp Ma is used only in association with Pa and 
Dha. Ni is a weak note and Ga is used in particular phrases, such as gmdp or gmp^mrs. 
High 5a is always approached directly from Pa. Some musicians employ flat Ni as a grace 
note of Dha, 

Emphasis on Ni and sharp Ma should be avoided to keep Kamod distinct from ragas Shyam 
kalyan and Shuddh sarang. 

Time: Early night, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 


(N> S MR P,(i M D P , P DP SjS N S DP Iff P D P , G M P G MR S 



Melodic outline 


N S MNR— R-^P , P M D —PNC , G M P MNP S , R XP GMDP 
y K t . 9 l - 






P^"S , snrV ' — p SO 

4 - -*■ - ; - 

o 

,GMDP—GMP MR, 

y . *- 

R SY 

o 

G M P M 

ft "——— ^ 

- . * * M 


-,.,1 

iJ -^ 

—# 

r' 

-« W J JK. - 


R N R S 
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Kedar 


Kedar is a serious and contemplative raga. It is commonly portrayed as an ascetic who 
worships Shiva and is deeply absorbed in music or meditation. His renown and holiness 
attract royal visitors (plaie 24)2™ 

In its medieval form Kedar was a pentatonic raga, omitting Re and Pa, It was based on the 
major scaJe. 1J,i ludging from the Sahasras (early 1 7th century), it was one of the main ragas 
performed by the Mughal court musicians.'* In addition to the natural notes, today's Kedar 
uses sharp Ma (for which reason lihatkhande classified it in Kalyan that) and sometimes flat 
Ni. However, in old dhrupad compositions these additional notes often do not appear.' 51 

The mcfodic movements are very oblique in Kedar. Whereas Re is omitted in the ascent, 
Ga appears obltqucfy between Ma and Pa. Natural Ma is the most articulated note, and 
sharp Ma usually appears between two Pa's, Similarly, flat Ni may appear between two 
Dha's, although not all musicians lake this path. The phrase sm- mg ,,s p- brings 

oui the typical mood of Kedar. 

Time: Early night, 9 - 


Ascent-descent 


S MiMGPsfflPDPS , S NDP,fflPDPM*PMRS 



Melodic outline 


/ P 

S — R N S , M — GPjPRD — P,flPD M , M G P , P M D 



* * , * n. k r 

PXS ? SNRS s D — DPtfflPD M * P M\R — S 
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Khamaj wrt 




Khamaj is an offspring of the ancient raga Kamboja, which was described by Matanga (c. 
800 AD) and was also the name of a region in the North. Later authors refer to it as 
Kambhoji, Kambodi or Kamodi."*’ According to Meshakarna (1570), Kamodi is as beautiful 
as the goddess of love. Another poet observes cryptically that this raga "not only turns the 
flower red with passion , but also makes the antelopes musty/' m Khamaj is still a very 
popular and sensual raga, which is performed mainly in thumri and other light-classical 
genres, including hori-dlmmar. 

Ga and Ni are the most prominent notes, and Re is weak and usually omitted in ascent. 
Natural Ni is used in ascent as a leading-tone to the tonic, and flat Ni in descent. As can 
be clearly heard on the recording, a typical feature of this raga is that many ascending 
phrases lead directly to high Sa; the descending glide '*d\mg is highly characteristic as 
well, and often preceded by ^m». 

The related raga Khambavati (plate 25) is said to have originated in the port Khambavati (or 
Cambay) in Gujarat. It is commonly portrayed as a lady worshipping the four-headed Lord 
Brahma by performing an ancient fire ritual. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 



Melodic outline 


R P # 

S G — MG — S *GMP — DvMGiGMPDN — DP , G M P DNS 



DP , G M P GM G—R S 
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Kirvani r+oml 

Kirvani is a raga that suits the temperament of instrumental music. Its scale resembles the 
harmonic minor of western music. Although this raga has recently been borrowed from the 
South, it is very similar to an old variety of Pi Eu which has now become almost extinct. 1 " 

Kirvani has no strict performance rules. Re, Ga and Dha are the important notes and the 
main movement is in the upper tetrachord. As can be heard in the recording, there are 
many shades of PiEu in Kirvani. 

Time: Night. 


Ascenf-deseenf 

$ R Q M P D N S ? SNGPM0RS 



Melodic outline 


f M N , .... 

S — R Q M P 13 P i R G DP Q R * RQPDSj P IV S R Q R » 



r . , a . M k 

G — R S D P )S N D PMGRiRGPDSDPGRtIj — R 



SR 

S — N D N s 
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Lalit 


Lalit is first described in 16th century music literature, but it had a different scale 
(SBGflPQN). 745 Today's Lalit may very well be a combination of this raga and the ancient 
lalita (sbgmpdn) in that both natural and sharp Ma are employed, although Pa is 
omitted. " It is also possible that the peculiar scale of Lalit was the result of transposition. 1 ** 

Most musicians regard Lalit as a serene raga with a devotional mood. lw However, in 
ragamata paintings it is frequently portrayed as a charming lover who is leaving or 
approaching his sleeping beauty {plate 26J T IPJ 

Since Pa is omilted, musicians tune the first string of the tanpura in either Mi or Ma, which 
is the dominant note in the raga. The sharp Ma of Lalit functions as though it were a Hal 
Pa. The ascent begins with Ni and may avoid natural Ma, as in NRGfapNs, although 
patterns such as gmd, omens are very common. Movements with both varieties of Ma are 
highly characteristic of Lalit. The intonation of Dha has been the subject of various 
arguments in the past, when some dhrupad singers and binkars used natural Dha instead of 
flat Dha, or a Dha in between the two. Na 

Time: Before sunrise. 


Ascent-descent 


nrgmdns ? rnommgrs 



Melodic outline 


s * _ 

N — B GM i G M £1 M-— fciMG j G M D —El D N $ 






, N E N Q —- 


fit D fit M t G M M M — fa M G 


13 G & S 



- H—H- * 
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Madhuvanti 


This modern raga was probably created in the 1 92 Os by Varnan Rao Padhye of Kolhapur 
and was first called Ambika.” 1 It does not fit into any of the common scale types. 

Ca and Ni are the most articulated notes in this raga, and Pa is frequently sustained. There 
may be a slight oscillation on Ga. Although most artists only use natural Ni, some may 
occasionally introduce flat Ni as a grace note. Then it would appear only in descent, as in 

SNOP, Or SlPEDP. 

Madhuvanti has a similar structure lo ragas Multani, Bhimpalasi and Paldip in that it omits 
Re and Dha in ascent, and has the descending glide p^\Q (or p %l \g in Bhimpalasi and 
Patdip) as a characteristic feature. 

Time' Late evening. 


Ascent-descent 

mjs Q SI p n s 



SNDPMQR5 



Melodic outline 

U S % Ifl— Q > S VSJ P t D SI P GS1P N-D P 



5 fl 

R — S , R N — s — G ^ P 
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Performance by Shruti Sadotikar Katkar 


S \ \ \ \ J>\ 

S S MG M — SMQPftlF SiPSKg 









— Q — R — R R S — > N R S N N — 'n — N £ — 



Composition 
follows tn 
fast fmhi/ 

(16 counts) 

fime 3-49 


Sfl/lg fexf 
t 7 ! f 3^TT 

f^TH *3"Ff ER SR ^ ^R TRT I 

# RH fr^Tfr *R ¥R 
CTdT W Rll 


Kanba ptays vv//h co/ours 

IV/f/i all the cowherds of Braj, both men 
and women; 

He tills his wafer s quitter with saffron colour 
And stealthily throws colour on Radha's face. 


This is another song about Kanha (Krishna) and the Hindu springtime festival of holi, when 
people squirt coloured powders and water over each other, and the mood tends to be quite 
boisterous. 
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Malkauns 


Malkauns (or Malkosh) was also referred to as Malav kaushika or Kaushik in the past. It is 
a majestic and somewhat introverted pentatonic raga, which seems to have undergone 
quite a transformation over the centuries. NJ In ragamala paintings Mafkauns is frequently 
portrayed as a heroic lord taking pan (plate 30). Superstitious musicians describe it as a raga 
with supernatural powers, and some believe that it can attract evil spirits. 1- * 1 

IQ Ma is the pivotal tone of this raga, and the tone in which the first string of the tanpura is 
usually tuned. Ga, Dha and Ni may he slightly oscillated. Malkauns should be performed 
in a slow and dignified manner, and to bring out its ethos the notes should be linked by 
glides, in particular £J\e, and m\£. 

We have seen that raga Chandrakauns has the same scale as Malkauns except for Ni, which 
is natural Sampurna malkauns is an older variety of Malkauns which includes natural Re 
and Pa in descent. Elements of Malkauns have been combined with several other ragas, 
resulting in ragas such as Kaunsi kanada, Madhukauns and jogkauns. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


S G M D ^ S * S £J Q M G 5 



Melodic outline 


S L> fct.^5 , CHS G M— M G — S * S Q M fi\M i G M D~-K 




4 , - 




s . * . n . a v v 

12\M ,M U tl S ? N 5 G fcf S M B M — S Q M Q ft/S 

i m-M t * ,-——- - - 
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Manj khamaj 


Manj khamaj is a variety of Khamaj which has been popularised in this century by vocalist 
Bade Ghulam Afi Khan (T904-1 %8) H and in particular by instrumentalist Allauddin Khan 
(c r 1369-t972T NJ This raga is mainly used for lighter genres. 

Its main difference from Khamaj is thal Ma functions as a secondary tonic and as the 
dominant, instead of Ga in the latter. Hence, many movements revofvc around Ma and also 
Dha. Flat Ni is more stressed than natural NL The dominance of Ma and the melodic 
progression can easily give an impression of raga Yamani (nkcmmpdns) if Ma is perceived 
as the tonic. 

Time' Late night, 12-3. 


AscenMesceraf 



R G P M s G M P Dfc!D?P D N 5 , S & D P M , G R G P M ? G R S 



Melodic outline 


r f 

S — R G R G P M # G M P D M * CMP D U D * P D M * G M 

f ' -- -- 


I' L) N S , S--.D— NDC > OPM— *G —R S 
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Maru bihag to fafnr 

While sarangi player Abban Khan (d,c.1928) of Saharanpur is credited with establishing 
Maru bihag in its present form, vocalist Alladiya Khan (1055-1946) and the musicians of 
the Kirana gharana seem to be responsible for popularising it. 115 Maru bihag is somewhat of 
a misnomer since the raga has no relation with raga Maru or Marva. In fact, Maru bihag 
seems to be a combination of Bihag and Kalyan. 

There are two varieties of this raga. The one in which both sharp and natural Ma are used 
is the type which is most commonly performed today. Natural Ma is used very sparingly, 
however, and only in the phrase s m- to. In fast improvisations it is virtually absent. Ga 
and Ni are the pivotal tones, but Re is fairly strong as well and Pa is frequently sustained. 

Maru bihag has many shades of Bihag and Kalyan. However, the typical Bihag phrase 
pmgmo is not allowed, and the predominance of sharp Ma (instead of natural Ma in Bihag) 
and the articulated Re in descent sets Maru bihag apart. 

Time: Early night, 9 -12. 


Ascent-descent 

(N)S .G 3 P N S S M G , C SI P N S j S N D P « G i SI G a $ 



Melodic outline 


D 

P N S G — RS R - S 9 NS GfflP — fi?G i S M — MG— G ffl P — 



— J3 p s G SI P N— D H 


P fflGMF N — S 


R N S N -— 


fr -’ r ^- 

ty— » « 

— DP 9 D P —M P MM) s G D P AnG — 
- ■==- 
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Performance by Shritti Sadotikar Katkar 




Composition 
follows in 
nddiiti tin tat 
{16 counts) 

Time 3,53 



Song text 

cfiprr *TT^fr to Tt i 
to ^ wr *pt 
TO TO ^TR TO ft II 


Without my fover the night is very tong 
It seems like an enemy 

Hey friendhow can I make my mind understand? 
It repeats his name every moment. 


This song describes the anguish of the virnhini, a woman separated from her beloved. The 
word used for the lover here is rasiya, literally 'a man of passion/ The imagery of the night 
as the enemy is common, as is the addressing of a female friend [sakhi). 
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Marva *ttw 


Marva is the main raga of sunset and twilight. By continually suspending the tonic {5a) and 
emphasising Re and Dha, Marva expresses a certain feeling of anxiety and expectation. Et 
is considered to be a difficult raga. 

Marva has a pulling history and probably originated in Marwar. In music literature from 
the 16th century onwards, one finds various scales of its forebear, raga Maru or Maruva." 6 
These are different from the peculiar scale of today's Marva in which Pa, and to a large 
extent also Sa, are omitted. However, at the end of the i 8th century Pratap Singh writes that 
Marva is the same as ihe old raga Malavi, and indeed the melodic outline he gives is very 
similar to present-day Marva. N The image in raganuila paintings of Malav is frequently of 
lovers walking towards a bed-chamber (plate 29). 

Today, Marva is regarded as a heroic raga which should be performed at a slow pace. Re 
and Dha are the prominent tones and usually intoned slightly low. Since Pa is omitted, 
many musicians tune the first string of the tanpurn to either Ni or Dha. 

Ragas Puriya and Sohini have the same tone material. It Ga or Ni receive too much 
emphasis in Marva, it would immediately create an impression of Puriya. It is important 
therefore to stress Re and Dha in Marva, particularly in the descending phrase o- \ig\r; 
this is in contrast to the corresponding phrase o ( -m- \g in Puriya, in which Ma and 
especially Ga are emphasised. 

Time: At sunset. 


Ascent-descent 


DNRGflDNRS > RNDMGR— S 



Melodic outline 


P — NRG K 13 — rtT G VR , G SI O N R — S , R N D — 



SI GVR j G SI D — SI GNB, — S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 





P D D D 

D N MG M M D— M M G R — 


NR D 


DIE 


SID N R 






Composition 
follows in 
fast ektal 
(12 counts) 

Time 4,28 


Song text 

=^fr ^ mtKt 

-tt mt tk ^dt [4 fry hi i 

Tfirr 

fern |fr w # 

ht ift# ttt ^4 HfRyfa u 


Come on, get out of the way Murari 
Don't fight with me , Gmd/w/ 

/'m /usf going out to sell curds 
Brindaban is very far away from me 
Don't fight with me, you Giridhari, 


Murari (the enemy of the demon Mura') and Giridhari ('the mountain lifter') are two 
common epithets of Krishna, referring to episodes in which he slays demons and holds up 
the mountain of Govardhan as an umbrella to protect the cowherds from the wrath of the 
raingod Indra. Krishna harassing the cowgirls from Brindaban on their way to market, is 
also a common motif. 


IIS 


/ 



Megh 

Megh ('cloud') or Megh malhar is a good example of an important ancient raga which has 
changed considerably in the course of time. 148 It has lost much of its glory during the last 
decades. For many centuries, however, it was the raga par excellence of the Malhar (or 
Mallar) group. As such, Megh is frequently quoted in literature as a heroic rag a able to 
produce rain, and appropriately many songs in this raga allude to dark rain clouds, thunder 
and lightning. In ragamala paintings Megh is usually portrayed as a joyous Krishna dancing 
among maidens who play various musical instruments (plate 31). us Several types of Megh 
have survived. 

In the main, pentatonic type of Megh, Re and Pa are the most articulated notes. Re is 
repeated several times and rendered with distinct slow shakes {gamak) which begin on Ma. 
Sometimes natural Ni is used in ascent and flat Ni in descent, and in another variety Dha 
is added so that the movements in the upper tetrachord resemble those of Miyan ki malhar. 
Megh should be performed in slow tempo with bold ornamentations and noticeable glides 
(such as $\p, p/r, r/p and mnr), in order to create the desired effect of stormy weather. 

Megh has the same tone material as Madhmad sarang. Even when Megh includes both 
forms of Ni, its slow pace and pronounced ornamentation create a very different 
atmosphere. 

Time: Any time during the rainy season. 


Ascent-descent 


S \ MXR/'P , M P N S , S N\p M\R $ S 



Melodic outline 


r mm s 

S — N\P — P/R — R — S » NS R MNR — R/P * MP N\P — N 



S . • P M i / 

NS » M P S — N\P i N M P M\R , R/P M\R — NS 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


p * R a « s « p , p 

S — M\R — P M P — t PSNW £( S — , S— £$\P — 





Composition 
Allows in 
medium jhaptal 
(TO counts) 

Time 4.49 


Song text 


*\<^ T *KTT 

.’TTW 5TRT 
*R WT% I 
^ 3rfrc RT sffc 
<K<«II ifR 
?ITPTRTt RT TH || 


The dense black clouds are thundering 

The rainy season has come 

The hearts of young brides are delighted 

In aft four directions there are frightening clouds 

The frog and the peacock cry 

And Niyamat Khan is happy 


The rainy season in India signals a sign of new life and the end of the dry and dusty heat, 
and therefore it is a time of great joy. Poet-composer Niyamat Khan, who was the chief 
court musician of Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) and probably assumed the pen- 
name Sadarang, is credited with introducing a new form of khyal singing to the Delhi court. 
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Miyan ki malhar iw 

Today, Miyan ki malhar is considered the main representative of (he Malhar (or Mai Jar) 
ragas. 11,1 These are characterised by a profuse use of ornamentation, oblique movements 
and slow glides, such as m\r, r/v and nap. 

Raga Miyan ki malhar is supposedly a creation of Miyan Tansen (d.1589), although authors 
of the period do not refer to this important historical fact. Many interesting anecdotes are 
woven around this melancholy raga because of its association with the rainy season. 
According to D. C. Vedi, Malhar represents an ascetic in meditation, and indeed it is 
sometimes portrayed as such (plate 32)J st 

The most outstanding features of Miyan ki malhar are the treatment of flat Ga and use of 
both varieties of Ni. Ca is avoided in ascent and rendered in descent with a slowly repeated 
shake tgamak) which almost touches natural Ga. Natural and flat Ni usually appear linked 
together in a phrase, particularly in the characteristic one which leads to 5a; \tp\- m?n- 
/s. 

At first sight there is a remarkable similarity between the ragas Miyan ki malhar and Bahar. 
However, in Miyan ki malhar there is more emphasis on the low octave and the lower 
tetrachord of the middle register, while in Bahar most movements take place in the upper 
tetrachord of the middle register and beyond. There is also a distinct difference in the 
ascent-descent, the way Ga is treated and the pace at which these ragas are rendered. 
Although both ragas include the characteristic pattern ndns, in Miyan ki malhar it appears 
as MPu- 'Dv /s, and in Bahar as qM/Er dn- s, Finally, in Miyan ki malhar m\h and r/p 
are distinctive glides, and in Bahar s/m and m/N- 

Time: Any time during the rainy season, otherwise around midnight. 


Ascent-descent 


S MNRAP f M P N 

ft _ t _ 

DNS 

, S D N V M P 

W a0 -MAR S 


m 

* m L m 


Vt?_,. rf;* m *- 

— 

** * ^ 

* 'xTI * 

*J * * 





Melodic outline 

S — R — N S 



v D — N AP * M P N — D N —/S , 


^ .* Ztw— • 


✓ MM 

MR — RAP — G'“ 



M M y \ / \ S . s, 

M\R —S , RAP M P U-D B\p 1 M P N- D N— NaS “ R — 



l. i—fL. -te-r—n---fer- 

^-—- -rs - 

A -- -V -- d - - : Om -- _ ~] 




t *- J ^ m V-^^V-■, 

G--£ 


* * * ✓ M M 

S , R N S —\D —- N \P 1 N M P Q M R S 
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Performance by Vidyadbar Vyas 



n n S 


0 , £ D N f ^ 

S — D N MNM MP - , M\c M\Q 



MM3 M — MR 


^ -A 

PNSRSR W — ^ S ED N — 


? 




NR — ^ P N S M\G R M\£j 


RMfVt G 

R M a M 



Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 

Time 4.36 


Song text 


fwO 4 <4 TOT 

3TT| *<r<nr 

t tt^t tot mt sr *fr tot i 
w to frocr 
qrf^T frr sr wm> 
tt tR fro 
tot fwrw ii 


l^ghfn/ng flashes, rain falls in the thunderstorm 
The clouds are bringing rain 
The thunder really frightens me 
The clouds roar, the heavy lightning flashes 
The papiha bird keeps repeating 'piyu' 

What can I do, where can I go? 

My heart trembles. 


The heroine is frightened of the thunder and lightning as she is alone and her lover has not 
yet come. The cry of the papiha bird sounds like the word lover; this intensifies her 
loneliness. 
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Miyan ki todi fw ^ <ft#r 

Miyan ki todi is presently the most important raga of the Todi family and therefore often 
simply referred to as Todi (plate 39), or sometimes Shuddh Todi. Like Miyan ki malhar it is 
supposed to be a creation of Miyan Tansen (d. 1589). This is very un likely, however, since 
the scale of Todi at the time of Tansen was that of modem Bhairavr (skcmpde), and the 
name Miyan ki todi first appears in 19th century literature on music. ,Si 

The precursor of today's Miyan ki todi was a raga called Todi varali, obviously a 
combination of the then current ragas Todi and Varali (or Varati, plate 40). ISJ It is first 
mentioned by Ahobala (1665) and had a scale (SBfiSiFDtt) which was almost identical to 
modem Todi. 1 ^ 

Todi is characterised by a strong, very flat Dha on which the ascent usually begins, a strong 
very flat Ga, a very flat Re and the distinctive phrase a in which Re (and 

sometimes Ca) may be subtly oscillated. Pa is omitted in ascent, but it has a notable 
presence and is frequently sustained. Some musicians approach it obliquely from Dha in 
ascent; others insist that it can be reached directly from Ma¬ 
laga Miyan ki todi is very similar to Gujari todi and many movements are common to both 
ragas. However, in Gujari todi Pa is omitted and there is more emphasis on Re and Dha. 

Time: Late morning, 9 - 12. 


Ascent-descent 

(D N)S B Q 151 D N S SRGMDPj MDNS S R Q SI P , 



3d 13 N S , SNEPfflGRS SNPPMDSIGBGRS 



Melodic outline 


D N 3 K Q- R-S t R Q fil\R Q tR Q fil D~P f 3 p — M G 
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Performance by Vi dyad bar Vyas 





> \ V Q ST (V OS G ft 

AMD ^ Q — ? G H R E Q R — Composition 

follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 


Time 4,22 



Song text 


s1 J K Rm HlO 

3FHT Ptrpf WT T I 
g^r Tit qtft *mr hhP^e 
<^W ^IT 30^ || 


Mfscb/evot/s one, dbn'f fbrow pebb/e_s 
my body will get hurt 
My mother-in-law and sister-in-taw 
will hear and come running. 


This famous composition mentions the standard enemies of the daughter-in-law, her 
husband's female family members, who will continuously be checking on her in the joint 
family. 


1 21 



Militant *wdiHi 


Multani is a prominent afternoon raga with a solemn, compassionate mood. Its name 
suggests that it originated in the region of Multan. Faqirullah (1666) mentions two varieties, 
Multani todi and Multani dhanashri. The latter was a combination of Dhanashri and 
Malashri (plate 28), and supposedly a creation of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan 
[c.1182-1 262),'” 

Bhatkhande has classified Multani in the Todt that."" This is misleading since today's 
Multani has little in common with the Todi ragas. In fad, the early 19th century raga 
Multani dhanashri was very similar to present-day Multani, but also included natural Ma. 1 ” 
This suggests that these ragas were members of the old Dhanashri group. 1W 

In contrast to Todi, Re and Dha are weak and omitted in ascent. Pa and 5a are the sonant- 
consonant pair and Ni is also frequently sustained. Ga is usually approached from Ma, and 
sometimes there is a slight oscillation on Ga in conjunction with Ma, 

Time : Afternoon, 3-6. 


Ascent-descent 

NSGMPN5 t SNQPSIGES 


Melodic outtine 


P N —S —GR s , H % \ U—■ Q , S G M P , D P —D El P 



M F t G M P N — S , P NS QR S»RN S — N D P i DP — HnG 



QEtPN — DP ,G(tlpEtg — ST G E S 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 


0 G s ✓ ns v G 

N— S — RSS — ,SGM— M , 




Composition 
follows in 
fast ektal 
(12 counts) 

Time 3.48 


Song text 


H’I’I 3TFT «IM 

+1hhi qff ti 

«K I< ftMd *T vlMid 


What kind of image has appeared 
before my eyes? 

Again and again I try to sleep, 
but my eyelids won't shut 


fer ^TMT W[ TTT 7 II 

C\ 


Wherever I look, a vision of the dark one 
comes into view . 


Imagery relating to the eyes is fairly prevalent in Indian poetry. This text plays on the idea 
of the beloved, Shyam, in the eyes of his devotee. Shyam ('the dark one') is an epithet for 
Krishna. 
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Nayaki kanada ^rrwr 

Raga Nayaki or Nayaki kanada is a major representative of the Kanada group. Many 
musicians believe thai it embodies the original form of Kanada, and that it is older than 
Darbari kanada. 

Although Faqirullah (1666) does not mention this particular raga, he writes that Kanada 
was a creation of Nayak Bakhshu, the early 16th century dhmpad singer-composer who 
was the principal court musician of Raja Man Singh of Gwafior 1V) In order to distinguish 
Tan sen's Darbari kanada from Nayak Bakhshu's Kanada, musicians may later have referred 
to it as Nayaki kanada. 

Re is an important note in this raga, and frequently sustained and emphasised. Flat Ga is 
used in the typical Kanada movement rs, but it also features in the fast-rendered 

pattern which is characteristic for Nayaki kanada. Another feature of Nayaki and 

other Kanada ragas is the descending glide y\p. Although most present-day musicians omit 
flat Dha, it appears in many of the traditional songs published by V, N. Rhatkhande and 
other authors. 160 

Ragas Sughrai, Suha and Nayaki kanada are quite similar. However, in Sughrai natural Dha 
appears in ascent. 

Time: Around midnight. 


Ascent-descent 

SRMPNS SRMPNPMPS , S K P M P fi M R S 



RES PI^PMPGMRS 



Melodic outline 


S — R fl M — R , S R — R/P , M P NXP — M P Q ^ M JJxP , M P 



£4 P —H MRS , R 14 S — M P C-vM- GMFMR5R —S 
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Performance by Shrub Sadolikar Katkar 



N & 

S — RSM S — * 



Composition 
follows in 
fast Hntal 
{1 6 counts) 


Time 3.39 


Song text 

^ All the female friends have come to the woods ;; 

frferT i 

WRTT frr^fr Filling their water squirters with abir and gulal, 

TT d^NcI *ml li the women make the colours fly. 

This song describes ihe spring festival of holt and its joyous mood. During holt, everyone 
gets the opportunity to play and make merry, for instance squirting red and pink coloured 
water {abir and around. The song was composed by the singer's uncle, Madhukar 
SadoJikar. 
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Patdip 

Paid rp is a fairly modern raga which, according to S, N. Ratanjankar and D, C Vedi, 
belongs to the Dhanashri group . 161 There were several types of Patdip in which both 
varieties of Ga and Ni were used, but these are rarely performed today. 

Ni is the most articulated note in Patdip, and many phrases begin on it or lead to it. Pa and 
Ma are strong as well, and there is a distinct oscillation on Ga. In descent Re is often sung 
79 with a clear touch of Sa, as in mg^r sh s. 

Patdip and BhimpaJasi share the singular phrase>rP M \Q^ and several other movements in 
the lower tetrachord. However, an adequate emphasis on natural Ni helps to maintain the 
raga's image. 

Time: Afternoon. 


Ascent-descent 


NS G M P N $ , S NDPMGRS 



Melodic outline 

P N S Q-.R BS R s i N S M g M P , Q M P N DPD P , D M P 


N — S , P NS G — R S , k N S N — DP * P M P " X G - > 5 "g "m P 



AS 

X Q — MG R S 



Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 


S MQ PM — MGCPM p — 


S Q MP N — 



5— N S N D D P— M M P MQ M Q M P — 



Com position 
follows in 
medium-fast tintal 
(16 counts) 

Time 3.36 


Song text 


$WA3l *W4\ I 

pfr wi mft m x 

CRT p i !.-Ad'l ferRT II 


/ won't go back with you 

Oh bold and dissolute fellow 

I don’t get along with you 

Because you spend the night at my rival's place. 


In this song the heroine asserts her independence when she realises she is being deceived. 
This is in contrast to many other lyrics in which the woman pines for her lover while he is 
out with someone else. 
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Pilu fw 

c\ 


Pilu is a highly imaginative and complex raga in which both varieties of Ca and Ni are 
used, ft can best be conceived of as a storehouse of popular tunes which share a number 
of features. According to Omkarnath Thakur, many fofk songs {especially women's songs) 
from Gujarat and the Mithila region are set to Pilu, 162 Interestingly, many of these songs 
begin on low Pa, as does raga Pilu itself. 

This raga is extremely popular in light-classical music but not often performed in the 
classical genres. An older form of Pi Fu with flat Dhaj sung for example by the late Abdul 
Karim Khan (1872-1937), was virtually the same as the one described by Pratap Singh 
{C. 1800). 161 In this raga, called Shuddh pilu, there can be touches of ffat Re and sharp Ma. 
It may have been similar to an extincl variety of raga Dhanashri and somewhat resembles 
today's raga Kirvani, 


Ascent-descent 

PNSGMPNS N S G M P N S S G M P D S SRMPNSjStf 



M * 

DP M G M P £ R S NS SNS D ft D P M G VI P Q P M G R S N r s 




Melodic outline 


ft ^ t i 

P MP MS — ns G — R G — R S t S R — S , SRC — R ? R G M M 



ft Rf ' e s 

G — RSN i N S G R —S R G M N—S i R M PPfcfDF 



M R SDfP M N, 

G S —■ R M P D P J M P fcj — P — GjGMPN — S 






, N — 




tfflPP M , , fi KDFH 

P — G ? RMPNSGRSNiNS D — MDP*RMP Q 



M f 

RS 5 N 5 G M P JJ P Q— RSN 5 Q R S 
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D P MG MGM P D M D P 















































■ I 1 


Puriya Tfon 

Puriya is a major hexatonic raga (omitting Pal with a peaceful and serious expression. In 
the I 7th century, it was apparently related to Kanada and had 10 he sung at sunset, IH 
Lochana (c.1700) placed Puriya in the Iman mela {modern Kalyan that), and according to 
Muhammad Rasta Khan te.1792) both Puriya and Marva were mginis of Hindol, This 
suggests that this raga has undergone changes over the past three centuries. 1 ** 

Since 5a is avoided in ascent, Puriya usually starts on low Ni. Ga and Ni are the pivotal 
lones, and Ma is articulated in the characteristic slides KKc and n\J 5L The movements are 
slow and dignified in Puriya, which is mainly elaborated in the low and middle octaves. In 
the past, it was sometimes sung with flat Dha instead of natural Dha. Some musicians insist 
that Dha should be intoned between flat and natural Dha. 1 *' 1 ' 

tl either Re or Dha were emphasised in Puriya, it would immediately create an impression 
of Marva. Therefore strict care should he taken to highlight only Ga and Ni. 

Time: just alter sunset. 


Ascent-descent 


NEGftfDNiis * i N D fit G , M G E S 



Melodic outline 


\ N ti ■ K 

N ft H — fit D N — B, S s N E M —\G t C S3 D —\G i fit D N R D 



tl N . A . . D C 

N SI D fa —\G i M D N — D S N E S i N g N ST \G , R G SI D M 



—\G * JVi\G R S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


DSNR \ ✓ CD (BN D . /■. S N 

' s N —N R G — , D N —S — , S N D 





Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 


Time 4.32 


Song text 

Your eyes are full of sleep , my darling 

Kanhaiya looks wonderful to me today 

The faded red betel mixture in your mouth is so shiny 

Your eyes are like black bees, surrounded by 
your curly locks. 

This little love song is addressed to Kanhaiya or Krishna. When the betel preparation 
commonly known as pan is chewed, it leaves a red mark around the mouth. This is what 
the heroine is referring to here as being so shiny. 


TIT TFT TT TTT fw 
TTT TTTT *fl% 3TRT I 

TT d**fM TTT TTfT 3TcT 
TT 4 V -K «R TT II 
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Puriya dhanashri ql vn ^n^fr 

Puriya dhanashri has become increasingly popular during this century, especially among 
instrumentalists, 11 ' According to Faqirullah (1666], it was a combination of Puriya and 
Dhanashri." ,fi This type of Dhanashri has been described by Lochana in his Ragatarangini 
(c.1670-1705), and survived in Bengal as Dhanashri till the beginning of this century. Ii was 
virtually the same as today's Puriya dhanasbru PM 

5ince Sa is avoided in ascent, this raga usually begins on low Ni. Pa is also avoided in 
ascent, but it can occur as a final note in movements such as neoSSp. In the raga as a 
whole, Pa and Sa are strong notes, and Ga is articulated as well. The phrase Sto- \\ is 
highly characteristic for Puriya dhanashri. 

Although Puriya dhanashri has a flat instead of a natural Dha, there is some similarity with 
raga Puriya in the movements of the lower tetrachord, Puriya dhanashri has the same tone 
material as Shri. However, there is a considerable difference in the melodic progression and 
configuration of these ragas. 

Time; After sunset. 


Ascent-descent 



NRGMQNS NRGMDNRS , SNEPfflGRS 

« 01 

rj 


j 

r 1 — m r - m m r 


k . ii bi > it wm—+ • nm — u-- 

n« l - n* — ^ um * 



N R N D P i SlGfilRG , RGH 



Melodic outline 


■N V \ 

NRG — fflgGiSGfflP * H D P-M G -—M R G , 12 N —D P y 



M 12 N R S , N i G —R S,NRNQNDP*fflD — MG R R G * 


giV _ , »- 




—*■ 

mv - * 


* M + m m - „ I •— 

- -- f 


~ ---* 


M G R S 

mm 
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Puriya kalyan <rfw +^i«i 

Puriya kalyan is a beautiful combination of Puriya in the lower tetrachord and Kalyan for 
Yaman) in the upper tetrachord. It is a good example of a raga which has gradual fy changed 
wilhin a period of three hundred years and, to a certain extent, has been reinvented in this 
century. For this reason there is some confusion regarding its name, 

Puriya kalyan is first mentioned by Hridayanarayana fend of the 17th century) who 
classified it in his Iman mela {modern Kalyan that), Bhatkhande called this raga Purva 
kalyan. 1TD Today's Puriya kalyan is somewhat different, however, from the raga he 
described. 

Since Sa is avoided in ascent, Puriya kalyan usually begins on low Ni. Pa is also avoided 
in ascent, but it can occur as a final note. Ga and Ni are strong notes and Pa is frequently 
sustained, r/Ug is a characteristic movement in Puriya kalyan. 

Movements such as ndnrmxg, roSid'sixc and Rdnrkd show a close affinity with Puriya, 
whereas phrases including Pa such as gmdp- m\c ( , gm*pn- Dp and gm n dns show shades 
of Kalyan. 

Time: Evening, 6 - 9. 


Ascent-descent 


N R G ffl D NS NRGttfDNgS * SNDPSIGR5 


JSl * 

■ — m k# m * m 

%—=W *1* ~ 

-,l» 4. „ 


K N D P ST G 



> R S* G 

HH 


SI G K S 




Melodic outline 


N D N R M NQ 


R S 


G SI D — SI G , G SI D N —D P * M D N 



R S , N R G — R S , R N D P , SI D N —D P — SI XG , R G M D 



G 

rase— R SING , MGRS 
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Purvi wf 

C\ 

Purvi is an old, traditional raga which originated in the eastern part of India, tts ancient 
precursor, raga Purvagauda, had a similar scale to modern Bhairav [shgmpdnJ. Purvi itself 
does not appear in music literature until the 16th century. 1 *' 

Although some musicians regard Purvi as a solemn, mysterious raga which expresses 
wisdom and detachment, it had earlier been described as a lovely, proud lady who 
conquers the heart of her beloved. Once a major raga, Purvi has now been somewhat 
pushed to the background by the increasingly popular raga Puriya dhanashri. 

Ga is the most articulated note in Purvi. The ascent begins on low Ni and avoids Sa and 
Pa, although Pa can occur as a final note in ascending movements such as bgHp- DP- The 
descent includes the characteristic Purvi movement p-E\gmbg. 

Although Purvi, Basant and Laiila gaud have the same tone material, the treatment of both 
forms of Ma is quite different in these ragas. In Lafita gaud both Ma's are used in a similar 
way to raga Lalit. 

Time: Sunset. 


Ascent-descent 


N R G 3 D N S , SNDPMGMRCifflGRS 





Melodic outline 


\ \ \ a 

N E G -— MR G , GMP — CM KG , R G Si P , SI D P - S3 P , 


£i) > 1 

Sr. br 1 fr *- 


r-,.« 

» -4 t«=^=j 

t- 5 - 


MU N-C P sMD MS , N R N u p } D P-MP-MNG MR G » 



M G R S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 


$ RNacr M w # s kb 

NKR G El DNNS — * S N D P 



R G R M G 



-- D ST G ft 

NRGfv! E G R S — 



Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 

Time 4,34 


Song text 


c t^N j *ffO ST^iTTTT 

3TT I WT 
^PfT Cf TT5 di < i I 

3TT^T <TF hR f^RWT 

wr cr ^ ^ <rr# ii 


/A crow caws on my balcony 
It is a good omen 

Listen friendmy arm is twitching a bit 
'Please my lover ; do come soon 
I will put a garland of flowers around your neck" 

Oh friend, I have devoted my body and mind to him. 


In Indian folklore, hearing the cawing of a crow is a warning that a guest is coming. For the 
woman waiting for her lover to arrive this is a very good omen. Similarly, the twitching of 
the arm Is an omen. Note how the focus of address shifts back and forth between the 
heroine's friend and the lover. 
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Rageshri wfr 

At the turn of the century, Rageshri (or Rageshvari) was an unknown raga which was rarely 
performed. Over the years it has evolved into a well-defined and very popular raga with a 
sweet and romantic mood. Although most books prescribe the use of both flat and natural 
Ni in Rageshri, the majority of musicians use only flat Ni today.' 71 

A performance of Rageshri usually begins on Dha, which is a highly articulated tone. 
Although Ga is described as the sonant, most phrases end on Ma and Sa. The descending 
glide n\.vi is as much a characteristic feature of this raga as the final phrase o- m°r- s. 

There is a great similarity in contour between Rageshri and Bageshri. However, the natural 
Ga of Rageshri gives it a very distinct and different flavour. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 

D N SGMDNS,SNDMGM°RS 



Melodic outline 

D N S G— M , S G M D— N D \M * G M D N— D N S , D N S G— 


• 0 • \ • ✓ 

M R N S , S N D\M , G M D — N D\M 

A m ^ , - k 

G b 

, GMR — S DNS 



Y** * * + m . 9 — m^ 

i 

$ *- -"-— 

» '• • m _ > 

^♦ 
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Ramkali 



Ramkafi (or Ramakril is a raga of sunrise with old roots. Its ancient precursor Ramakriti had 
almost the same scale as today's raga, that of Bhairav (sbgmpqn). The augmented fourth 
was probably added to it in the early 17th century, although many old dhrupad 
compositions in Ramkali do not include sharp Ma m The raga is frequently portrayed as a 
proud lady who is enraged with her lover, and rejects him. In ragamak paintings this 
rejection is dramatised by the remorse of the gentleman who sits beside the lady (plate 
36],™ 

Ramkali movements are slow and focused in the upper tetrachord. Sa and Pa are strong 
notes. Sharp Ma often stands between two Pa's, and flat Ni between two Dha’s, Contrary 
to Bhairav, Ramkali's Re and Dha do not have a pronounced oscillation. Moreover, the 
presence of sharp Ma and fiat Ni give Ramkali its own particular character and expression. 

Ramkali was frequently performed at the beginning of this century, but recently, this raga 
has lost much of Its former glory. 

Time: At daybreak. 


Ascent-descent 


. , a 

SGMP j GMDN5 s SNBPtfP, D D. P * G M R S 



Melodic outline 


G M P — P , til P n— SDPiDM P^G M DN5,RNSN 
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Performance by Shruti Sadoiikar Katkar 


•0 MG PM j> / GH 


G — 

GXR -— ?S — S , NSEG- M — 

M — 

j 

4s ^— 

■ i i |-*-*—- — 

1:1 r J f- - it-; 

^- —1 

i 1=\ 


$——t 

|iJ ■- h — 

* * “ 



*" ei L 

E G M/D — -Q — P 


^ hi* 
P —* 


A A \ N \/ 

S!—- P —P —DDP SIPM 



Composition 
foflows In 
fast fjpzfrrJ 
{16 counts) 

Time 3.52 


Song text 

f dY ^tct mfi <rt 

SpTTT 3Tcf W WH I 
cRT fjRR «Ft 3) Mrl f^RIT ^ 

#r TTi ^ ntk Rit ii 


I am entirely devoted to you, my lord 
Please, my love, heed my plea 
I hope to be with you, my love 
I don't have any peace of mind , love. 
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Shahana si^ht 

Shahana or Shahana kanada is an important member of the Kanada group which originated 
during the Mughal period, according to many musicians. Faqirullah 0 666) writes that it 
was a combination of the now obsolete ragas Farudasht (supposedly a creation of the late 
1 3th century poet-composer Amir Khusrau) and Kanada. 17 * 

Pa and Sa are described as the sonant-consonant pair in Shahana, and the emphasis is on 
the upper tetra chord. There may be a light oscillation on Ca. Dha appears frequently, 
always in conjunction with Nt. 1T * The movements are very oblique in this raga, and replete 
with glides. Besides the typical Kanada patterns £|\p and ous, movements such as s/,\i 
and MP\G are also characteristic of Bhimpalasi and Rahar 

Many ragas have the same tone material as Shahana, which has a strong affinity with Adana 
and Bahar, particularly in the lower letrachord. However, the movements in the upper 
lelrachord, and the way high Sa is approached, are quite different in these ragas. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


ESM*PGMDNS>SDUP iMPQMRS 



Melodic outline 


S R as 7 fcf S/M-M P\Q ,Q M D—D N—-VP * P M M P -S j Q M 
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16 counts) 
time 3.54 
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Shankara w 



This serious and dignified raga has a bold expression. 177 Due to its particular melodic 
configuration, Shankara is a difficult raga in which only master musicians are able to play 
or sing an extended alap and bring out its particular mood. 

The ascent avoids Re and uses Dha in an oblique manner. Ga and Ni are the sonant and 
consonant. The slowly descending glides between Ni and Pa r and Pa and Ga, as well as 
the phrases ndssst and gp k c.- rs, are highly characteristic of this raga. 

Shankara is mainly elaborated \n the upper tetrachord. It has some similarity with raga 
Hansadhvani. In contrast to Shankara, however, Hansadhvani has a strong Re and does not 
include Dha. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 


, - D R 

5GPNDSft*SN P,GPOR$ 



Melodic outline 

C R , 

p N S G — P G XR5 , G P N 0 S N —NP — XG * G P N — DN S > 



♦ ^ \ v R « 

RNS N D S N —* >P —XG jGP N — P XG , G P G^S 
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Shri j sfr 



Shri (or Shri-raga) is an old and important raga which has played a major role in the various 
classification schemes devised by Indian musicians and musicologists. Like so many other 
ragas it has changed considerably in the course of time.'™ At the beginning of the 19th 
century, Shri appears to have been quite similar to today's raga, although it used natural Ma 
instead of sharp Ma.’ 7 * 

Shri is usually personified as a calm, self-controlled hero, and portrayed as a royal and 
prosperous person. Shri also refers to the harvest season of early winter. In ragamala 
paintings, Shri frequently listens to the legendary musician Narada, who may be 
accompanied by Tumburu or a kinrnra , a heavenly creature half human and half equine 
(plate 38). Present-day musicians describe its character as mysterious, gentle and austere. 

The ascent avoids Ga and Dha. Re is very flat and the most articulated tone in this raga, 
and many phrases begin and end on it. It is oscillated in a certain way, first using Ni or Sa 
and then Ga as a grace note. As can be seen in the characteristic phrase r/p- ‘’nrg- bs, 
Re has a particular relationship with Pa as well. 

On account of its rather complex melodic movements, which involve large intervals, long 
glides and various embellishments, Shri is one of the most difficult ragas to perform. 
Although complex, this appealing raga has scope for elaborate expression in the hands of 
a maestro. 

Time: Traditionally this raga should be performed during the winter, in the early evening, 
after sunset. 


Ascent-descent 

sbmpns S R P , SI P N s r s , e n d p > p d fl g R , 



Melodic outline 


C G P P 

P N S R — R R/P , M B — R > M P N S R — S , N R — 



N B P * M P B— ffl\G\R » °R/P — \r “g — R — S 
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Performance by Vidyadhar Vyas 




Composition 
follows in 
fast tintal 
{16 counts) 

Time 4.29 


Song text 

Srt <TT 3TTTT *T TRT H - TRT <TtWT 
* ^TFRT | 

^ H fWT T T^T ^TTT 
*T Oh I TTTT II 


Listen , I haven't wanted to go out 
or meet anybody 

I've just stayed modestly at home 

Since my lover went away 

My feet haven't passed through the doorway. 
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Shuddh kalyan 

Shuddh kalyan is a combination of ragas Bhupali (in ascent) and Kalyan (in descent). Since 
it is a compound and 'incomplete' raga (omitting Ma and ISfi in ascent) which does not 
represent the original (shuddh) type of Kalyan, Omkarnath Thakur and other influential 
musicians have argued that this raga is wrongly named. ta1 In fact, the confusion about its 
name may be as old as the raga itself. In the 17th century, both today's Yaman and Shuddh 
kalyan were apparently referred to as raga Kalyan. llt? 

Ga and Dha are the most important notes in this raga. Ma and Ni usually occur only as 
intermediate notes or grace notes, particularly in the slow descending glides and 
p s \g. However, in fast passages Ma and Ni are either played distinctly or altogether 
omitted. Iet The phrases crg\r\s and gp^rs are distinctive for Shuddh kalyan. 

There is a great similarity between ragas Bhupati and Shuddh kalyan, so much so that if Ma 
and Ni are added in the former raga, it is difficult to distinguish one from another. 

Time: Early night, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 

S RGP D S , S NDPMGRS 



Melodic outline 


* K H S / St 

S xD 5 * $ R — 0 — G R — GR GNRX5 ,GR P \G s G R G —— 



P DPGRjGRGPD— S ■> $ R —3 P , P D P G R , 
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(16 counts) 
Time 5,04 

3 
































I 





11 


Shtiddh sarang mdr 

Raga Shuddh sarang seems to represent the original type of Sarang (piale 37), although the 
heptatonic scale of Sarang described by Ramamatya (1550) included natural Ma instead of 
sharp Ma. !W Interestingly, Bhatkhande writes that Shuddh sarang was performed by only a 
few musicians at the beginning of this century. 1 ^ In contemporary music practice, however, 
it has become part of the repertoire of virtually every artist. 

Re and Pa are usually described as strong notes in this raga, while Mi (particularly low Ni) 
is an important note on which phrases can begin or end. Dha is omitted in ascent but it can 
appear obliquely in the fast pattern pHdpR, or in fast movements such as Si pons. Natural 
Ma should always be followed by Re, as in the distinctive Sarang glide m\r. As a rule sharp 
and natural Ma are not played in immediate succession, but some musicians take the 
liberty to do so. 

Although there is a variety of Shuddh sarang using flat Ni in addition to the ahove notes, it 
is not often performed today. 1 * 1 ' The absence of Ga makes Shuddh sarang distinct from raga 
Shyam kalyan, whereas the presence of Dha and sharp Ma gives it a very different flavour 
from the other Sarang ragas. 

Time: Early afternoon, 12-3. 


Ascent-descent 

SRIflPNS * 5 N D P fit P R M R N S 



Melodic outline 


A 

N S R M—\R N S N— DR , N D S N R S T N $ MR M—P > 



. , * ♦ r STD p 

D — P M\R i K 2 P RS 5 RNSN — DP s Ifl— P 



a 

M —' R — N R S 
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Performance by Shruti Sadotikar Katkar 


5 / ft S f f 


M— M \R— N— 7 1ST— 5— S — 



/ ST r SI p H v v 

N D S NR S —- * S MR P — PR ® — PM 




rstdf s v /■ sm 

M— M — M \M — M^R — * R S 



& S b, 



V 



Composition 
follows in 
addha tintal 
i 16 counts) 

Time 3.41 


Song text 

stHni n MM 'PT T 

ffh Cv 

YTT Ti t WTf TT ^TT I 

na 

tfr a*t *frf qr* ii 


IV/riVc / was swinging on the swing, a snake bit me; 
A snake bit the tip of my finger; 

Go and tell my lover 

"Hey black one r you have lost your beloved." 


In Indian literature, the snake is often an object of worship, but it can have erotic 
associations as well. Finding suggestive lyrics like these in khyal songs is not unusual. 
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Shyam kalyan 

As its name suggests, raga Shyam ('evening' or 'the dark one') was composed in praise of 
Lord Krishna. The affinity of Shyam kalyan with raga Kalyan (or Yaman) is debatable, 
however, since it has a weak Ga and does not have very pronounced Kalyan features. 

In the 17th century Shyam was an important raga and, according to Faqirullah U 666), 
twelve different varieties of this raga were composed by Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqi (d. 
1505) of Jaunpur. 1 *' Shyam kalyan itself appears in the Sabasras (early 17th century), which 
contains twelve dhrupad song-texts attributed to the early 16th century poet-composer 
ISfayak Bakhshu. 1 " 

Ga and Dha are avoided in ascent, but phrases such as gmr, pnixns and on sits are 
allowed. Re and Pa are strong notes, and sharp Ma is fairly pronounced as well. Shyam 
kalyan is suitable for playing in medium fast tempo. 

Shyam kalyan has a dose affinity with ragas Shuddh sarang and Kamod. The final phrase 
gm\rs or gm\kn;>k-s helps to keep shyam kalyan apart from Shuddh sarang. The main 
difference between Kamod and Shyam kalyan is that Ni and particuEarly sharp Ma are 
much stronger in the latter raga. 

Time: Early night, 9 - 12, 


Ascenf-rfescenf 


SRS3PNS i S NDFfilPGMRS 



Melodic outline 


S —R M\R — R M — S? 


r rvl p 


St P \G — M\R S t R M P N 



* N * * 

— DP ,^P N — S RS ,5 N — DP jDMPGMRS 
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Sindhura f^rcr 

■o 


The forerunner of Sindhura, raga Saindhavi, played a major role in Indian music from c. 
800 AD. 1 *' As its name suggests, it must have originated in Sind. It is closely related to 
today's raga Kali- 

According to T 6th and t7th ceiitury music scholars, the scale of Saindhavi (he* modern Kafi 
ffrflf) was regarded as the general basic scale, although it had a different name. 1 " In a type 
of Saindhavi described by the great 13th century music scholar Sharangadeva, both Ga and 
Ni were omitted. This may have been the precursor of today's Sindhura, which has a 
pentatonic ascent and a hcptalonic descent, 1 ^ This raga is performed in thumri and 
dhrupad, but rarely in khyal m 

There are two ways of ascending and descending in Sindhura, which can be shown in the 
same rendering of the raga. In the first way Ga and Ni are flat and omitted in ascent. In I he 
second way natural Ni is used in ascent and flat Ni in descent, and the ascenl avoids Ga 
and Dha. Besides this, natural Ga may sometimes occur when this raga is performed in 
light-classical genres such as thumri 

Sindhura resembles Kafi in many respects. Unlike Sindhura, however, Kafi employs flat Ni 
In ascent and usually avoids natural Ni. Moreover, there is a strong emphasis on Pa in Kafi. 

Time: Any lime. 


Ascent-descent 


S R M P D S S R M P N 5 , S M D P M Q R S 



RNSNOPMCRS 



Melodic outline 



$ — RM£ i R — [JDS y 

* --- - ? 

R M PDMP D H D P , D M P D S j 

-=-£---^ 

#== 




M p N S R d R i j R N D P , MPDSH — DP , M PD M Q 



M 

R M G R $ 
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Sohini m P$h1 



Sohini (or Sohani) is a bright and lovely raga which was very popular at the turn of the 
century, particularly among courtesan singers. ,<J4 As it is not considered a grand raga today, 
it is seldom chosen as the first, main item of a recital 

The main feature of Sohini is that it moves at a relatively fast pace and usually begins on 
Ga. From [here it proceeds straight to high Sa or Re, After descending to Dha, Ma or Ga, 
the melody always returns to the upper octave. 

Ragas Puriya and Marva have the same tonal material as Sohini but a different ascent- 
descent, The main movements in these ragas are in the low and middle octaves and not in 
the upper region of the octave. 

Time: Before sunrise. 


Ascent-descent 


(S)G M D N S RS , S NDMGRS 





Melodic outline 


G M D N S i S t NDND — ST DNS R — S i R N $ — D N D —- 



□ 

M G SI G 


G ST^N — D G B S 



, G K1 D N S K $ 
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Performance by Vidyadbar Vyas 



^ 5N . /\. N D D JE1 

ONES — , fflDN R 5 NDN D SI SI G G — i GMN —- 




Com position 
follows in 
fast tmtnl 
(16 counts) 

Time 4.32 


Song text 

mt 

^tt rfr jfm for ^ 
tuiw ^itr w i 
iftT HTZ f?R fft^I ijST 
3JHT TOT £TC t*TT II 


The dark one is grazing the cows 

Meeting with his friends on the banks of the jamuna 

His mother watches his childhood pranks 

His peacock crown is resplendent on his head 

He has taken his flute to his lips, 


This rs a devotional description of 'the dark one' (Shyam or Krishna) and the cowherds in 
Brindaban on the banks of the holy river jamuna, Krishna mesmerises everyone with his 
ffute playing; the peacock crown is standard attire. This song was composed by Shankar 
Rao Vyas, ihe singer's uncle. 


♦ 
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Sur malhar er 


This raga is named after the great hhakti poet Surdas fc. 1483-1563), whose lyrics have 
inspired musicians up to this day. Since raga Sur malhar (or Surdasi malhar) belongs to the 
Malhar family, its song lexts are replete with vivid descriptions of the rains. Most present- 
day musicians consider Sur malhar a combination of Malhar and Sarang. 14 ’ 

Ca is omitted in this raga, although some musicians occasionally use flat Ga as an 
ornament, 1441 Ma and high Sa are described as the pivotal tones, but Re and Pa arc sustained 
as well, Dha is rather weak and appears in the characteristic glide y\n\i 3 . Many 
movements in Sur malhar lead to high Sa. 

There is some similarity between Sur malhar and Brindabani sarang. However, the phrase 
Kumpsdp and the descending glide ^\n\e make Sur malhar distinct from the latter. 

Time: Any time during the rainy season. 


A scent -descent 

SRMPfcEDMPNS s SftDMPilDPMKS 



Melodic outline 


S — M R^M , "r M P^DP M\R i RMPfcfDMP M \D , P DP 



M\R — NS K S , M\R N S/S -i ND M P & NO \P ^ P DP M\R M 
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Tilak kamod fere* ^rm 




I 16 


Tilak kamod is a pleasing and romantic raga, which is performed in both classical and light- 
classical music. According to Faqirullah (1666), il was a combination of Kamod and Khat- 
raga. 1 ^ The melodic outline which Pratap Singh (c.1800) gives is different from today's 
Tilak kamod; it also includes sharp Ma, 11 * It can therefore be assumed that this raga attained 
its present form some lime in the 19th century, and may also explain why St is difficult to 
recognise features of Kamod in today's Tilak kamod. 

The movements in this raga are very oblique. Sa and Pa are strong notes, and Ga is 
emphasised as well. Although Ga and Dha are omitted in ascent, they appear in ascending 
patterns in an oblique manner. Some musicians use flat Ni in this raga. ir * In many songs this 
note does not occur, however, and most musicians prefer to avoid it altogether 

High Sa is often approached with the ascending glide e/s. The other way round, the 
descending glide s\r is characteristic for raga Tilak kamod. Equally characteristic is the 
way the descent ends. Instead of returning directly to Sa, there is first a pause on natural 
Ni. 

There is some similarity between ragas Desh and Tilak kamod. However, in Tilak kamod 
Ga is much more pronounced than Re r and flat Ni, if present, is less articulated. Moreover, 
the movements are more oblique than in Desh, and the typical descending Tilak kamod 
phrase s\pdmg- srgsn- pnsrg\s is not used in Desh. 

Time: Late night, 12-3. 


4scenf-de$cenf 


P N S R G S s RMPDMPNS, SPDMGSRG5N 



Melodic outline 



M p \ . p a 

R M P D — M P^S iPNS R N 5 \P * P D MG j G R G -— S N ? 



o 

P N 5 R GN5 
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Performance by Shrub Sadolikar Katkar 

P N — NS— SGR —G R S — , S 5 M R P M & P V S — 



\ f«0 M^p v x 

S—tl\P f O M M G— , SGR GS 




Composition 
follows in 
fast ektal 
(12 counts) 

Time 4.06 


Song text 


*T*T *T 

^TH fWT 

ftrfejm ur i 
Th<-1 Wf 

TTT^HFT 
^*3 HH M 

WU^ || 


Mohan shines in my heart 
I ding to the feet of Giridhari 

Some people repeat the name of God 

Some people worship intensely 

They see happiness and sorrow as the same . 


Mohan ('the enchanting one') and Giridhari ('the lifter of mountains') are names for 
Krishna. 
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Tilang 

Raga Tilang (or Tailang) probably originated in the country of Telingana, and may have 
been introduced into the North by an unknown 15th or 16th century southern poet- 
composer. According to AhobaJa (166ij), it was virtualty the same as today's raga, except 
that it used natural Ni in both ascent and descent.-™' Tilang is a light raga with a sweet 
expression, primarily performed in genres such as thumri and dhamar. It can be mixed with 
ragas Khamaj and Zila, and was very popular in the Punjab. 201 

This raga has a fairly simple melodic structure. As a rule, Re and Dha are omitted, but 
limited use of Re in the upper octave is permissible. Natural Ga and natural Ni are the 
important notes. As in so many other ragas, natural Ni is used in ascenl and flat Ni in 
descent. 

Although Khamaj uses Dha in both ascent and descent it is somewhat similar to Tilang. As 
long as Tilang emphasises its characteristic descent cmc. and Khamaj uses synp- 

'D\mg in descent it is easy to distinguish one raga from another. 

Time: Late night 12-3, 


Ascent-descent 

5 G M P N S , RNSMPGMGS 



Melodic outline 


SGMPEJXP — % G ‘ M G > G M P N — S ? MPjGMPNSG —XS , 



• * M P 

R N S firxp > M p &VP G MG —XS 
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Performance by Shruti Sadolikar Katkar 


\ % * iJ 

SGMP GMPN — N 5 - P & P — 



Compos i t ion 
follows in 
fast tintal 
(16 counts) 

Time 3.48 

Song text 

< tfl apt ^ ^ vTRT Kanha the flute-player, dear son of Nand 

«rftiO PT jp tfNt ^TRT I Goes and sfea/s my heart by playing his flute; 

WfT ^ PPT Oh enchanting one, let us hear your tune 

fwr i ^ *TFT It Heed Kadar Piya's request! 

This composition once again portrays Krishna E Kan ha) as the charming flute-player who 
mesmerises (he cowgirls with his music. The poet Kadar Piya imagines himself to be one 
of these cowgirls pleading with Krishna to play a tune. 
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Yaman wr 


Since Mughal times, Kalyan {today usually referred to as Yaman) has been regarded as one 
of the grandest and most fundamental ragas in Hindustani music. It is also one of the first 
ragas which is taught to students, as musicians believe that a thorough knowledge of Yaman 
creates a foundation for understanding many other ragas. Yet Kalyan is not an ancient raga. 
it is first mentioned in music literature of the late 16th century, by which time it had 
emerged as a very popular raga/™ According to Vcntakamakhin (1620), Kalyan was a 
favourite melody of the Arabs, and Pundarika included Yaman among his 'Persian' ragas.-™ 

Kalyan is described by Meshakarna {1570) as a "lord in white garments and pearl necklace 
on a splendid fion-throne, under a royal umbrella, fanned with a whisk, chewing betel " 
Later authors also describe him as a brave, noble-minded hero. In ragmnahi paintings 
Kalyan does not seem to represent a stereotyped i conograph i cal theme (plate 

In today's Yaman, both Sa and Pa are frequently omitted in ascent, judging from old 
compositions and recordings, however, this rule was not adhered to in the past, 1 " 1 The 
ascent may begin on low Ni or low Dha. Ga and Ni are the sonant-consonant pair, while 
Pa and 5a are frequently suslained and function as final notes. 

When natural Ma is occasionally added in a concluding figure leading to Sa, the raga is 
known as Yaman kalyan. In other respects, today's Yaman kalyan is so similar to Yaman that 
many musicians do not recognise it as an independent raga. 1 * 

Time: Early night, 9-12. 


Ascent-descent 

NRGMDNS NRGSlPDNS , 5NDPCTGRS 

^ \ ■ *#“ " * " \ • * ” “ *#* • 


Melodic outline 


Mips C / U M % 

S N,DNR G— R S * N R G ffl P — * G 6! D N — OP, 



* G + „ . « 

MD N S , D N R G — R S , R N S N — D P , I> P — flNC , S! R G 
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Performance by Sbruti Sadotikar Katkar 


OWEjiN / -- „ S\ 


N R G MDN- D, MDNS-— NDDN 



Composition 
follows in 
fast tintel 
(16 counts) 

Time 3.39 

5 ong text 

rra 3 TFTT felT fer Hey friend, without my fover 

n TCT T fr| / don't find peace 

nTT Tn fer fer l A; any moment of the day; 

?i fen Smce my lover went away 

cfen feet feT ffe 11 / spend my mghfs counting the stars. 

In this famous composition we again encounter the theme of viroha, love-in-separation. 
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PLATES 


Most of the raga-ragitii illustrations reproduced here are part of an almost complete 
ragamala album painted in the Provincial Mughal style. It is dated c.1610, consists of 34 
paintings, and is one of the most splendid examples of the mainstream Rajasthani 
tradition." 7 This ragamala has the following configuration: 

RAGAS RAGINIS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bhairav 

Bhairavi 

Nat 

Malashri 

Patamanjari 

Lalit 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Malkosh 

Gauri 

Khambavati 

Malav 

Ramakri 

Gunakri 

13 

14 


16 

17 

18 

Hindol 

Vilavali 


Deshakh 

Gandhar 

Madhumadhavi 

19 

20 

21 


23 

24 

Dipak 

Dhanashri 

Vasant 


Vairari 

Deshvarari 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Pancham 

Dakshina gurjari 

Gundakri 

Kakubh 

Vibhas 

Bangal 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Shri 

Megh 

Malhar 

Kamod 

Asavari 

Kedar 


The translations of the Sanskrit couplets inscribed on the paintings, which appear in Klaus 
Ebeling's Ragamala Painting (1973), have been somewhat adapted/ 0 " 

The other illustrations are part of the well-known Gem Palace ragamala, painted in the 
Mewar style. It is dated c.1650 and belongs to the National Museum, New Delhi. 209 The 
dhyanas which appear on plates 1, 19, 21, 23, 37 and 39 have been translated by Emmie 
te Nijenhuis. 

1 Adana Mewar, c.1650 

"Concentrating on the meditation formula om, and conducting an exemplary worship in a 
temple by reciting the syllable Ma with full attention thirty-three times, ragini Adana is 
shining most brilliantly." 

2 Asavari Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"On the summit of the sandalwood mount, robed in the peacock's plumes, and with a 
splendid necklace strung with pearls and ivory, the variegated one draws the serpent to 
herself from the sandalwood tree. This proud one wears it as a bracelet, [her body! ablaze 
with dark splendour." 

3 Bangal Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"His body tied round with a string of pleasing munja grass, |hel wears the skin of an 
antelope. Upright, his form lovely as a youth's, Isuch is| Bangal raga, pure and dark and 
bright." 

4 Basant Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"Bound with peacock's feathers, his topknot is erect. Because of the burgeoning mango- 
shoot, his face is as a flower. Elephantlike, he joyfully wanders in the forest among the 
gopis; (such is] Vasant raga." 

5 Bhaira v Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"Seated happily for amorous pleasure, his person is well attended. Splendidly entertained 
by the fair-hipped one, this ruler of pure complexion shall be Bhairav." 

6 Bhairavi (inscribed Narada bhairavi) Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"Out in the lake, in a shrine of crystal, she worships Shiva with songs punctuated by the 
beat. This fair one, this bright one is Narada bhairavi." 

7 Bibhas Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"Holding the flowered bow of Sunanda, satisfied by the nectar of the lips of the beloved on 
the couch, asleep with golden body, and having accomplished well his design, |such is] 
Vi bhas." 
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8 B i I a va I (i nsc ri bed Vila vaJ i) Province I Mugh ai c.1610 

"Preparing for her love-tryst and with jewels on her person, the fair-hipped one, praying 
ever to her god of love; such is Vilavali, beautiful as the blue lotus." 

9 Desha kh Provincial Mughal, c.16W 

"Tall, fierce L. andl splendid as the moon, with quick resounding slapping of body, hair 
[topknots] standing on end, and Jong arms held back and checked, Isuch is] Deshakh raga 
in the form of a wrestler." 

10 Deshva rad Provincial Mughai, t .1610 

"At ease and in silence, her body twisted as the creeper, arms upstretched and rolling eyes, 
such shall be Deshvarari, the fair one " 

11 Dhanashri Provincial Mughai c.1610 

"Dark as the durb-leaf, charming and with drawing-board En hand, painting the beloved, 
her breast is washed by drops of tears which the girl lets fall." 

12 D ipa k Provincial Mughai c.lbW 

"In the deep of the night [...]. The lamps extinguished by the happy one, she became 
ashamed because of the lights that were the jewels in her hair [...]." 

13 Gandhar Provincial Mughai C.16W 

"With the usuaf top-knot, smeared with ashes and dressed in the reddish dhoti of the yogi, 
his body emaciated, and performing the eye-posture, the ascetic is said to be Gandhar 
raga." 

14 Gaud m a I ha r ( i n sc ri bed Gu n d a k ri) Provincial Mughai c.1610 

"Tormented with love, preparing a couch of soft flowers, and watching the path of the 
beloved, A female messenger, casting in the night her glances here and there, this dark-clad 
one is well-known as Gundakri." 

15 G a u ri Province 1 Mughai c.16W 

"Sprays of the heavenly [wishing!tree in hand, adorned with a girdle of sweet-toned bells, 
and beauty enhanced by a splendid robe, she, who ever pleasure gives, is declared to be 
Gauri." 

16 Gujari (inscribed Dakshina gurjari) Provincial Mughai c.1610 

"On a couch of soft, bright sandal-tree leaves, dark and with fine hair, her hand in position 
[on the uina], she distinguishes between the seven notes. She is Dakshina gurjari." 

17 Cunakn Provincial Mughai c.1610 

"Tending golden jars of wishing-tree sprays, the slender one, filled with virtue and dark as 
the blue lotus, is Gunakri." 

18 Hindol Provincial Mughai 1 .1610 

"Enjoying frolicsome delight on a swing gently pushed by fair-hipped maidens, small with 
a complexion bright as that of the pigeon, he is called Hindo! raga by the great sages." 

19 Kafi Mewar,c.1650 

"Holding a delightful rasna-flower and wearing a garland of flowers, she is a beautiful lady 
who enjoys the fanning. She has a celestial voice. Such is Kafi ragini , who enters fully into 
the exploits of a hero." 

20 Kakubh Provincial Mughal , cl610 

"in a yellow robe, with beauteous hair, weeping in the wood and unhappy when the 
cuckoo calls, Kakubh, much frightened, looks about her |...|," 

21 KaJyan Mewar,c.l6$0 

"He looks like Kandarpa |the god of level himself. He has a voice like a cuckoo and a 
complete knowledge of musicology. He has a stout figure and is not called a commoner. 
This is Kalyan, who is known as a king of the poets " 

22 Ka mod Provincial Mughai c.1610 

"Holding a rosary in her hand and counting the beads, she sits on the bank of the Ganges, 
wearing a light garment like wiry skin." 
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23 (Canada {inscribed Karnati) Mowar f c.l650 

"Carrying a sword and a piece of ivory in his right hand, and wearing a flower-shaped ear- 
ornament, his praise is sung by a group of celestial musicians, Karnati raga is dark like blue 
vitriol/ 

24 Kedar Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"[.,.j in penance, adorned, grey [with ashesl and dark, a young man beauteous in every 
limb, [this is] Kedar raga/ 

25 Kha mba vat t Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"CJad as brightly as the autumn moon and dazzling as the jasmine, Khambavati's Vedic 
devotions and manifold service to Brahma find acceptance by the four-headed (lord]/ 

2b Ulit Provincial Mughal , c.1610 

"Bearing a garland of sapta-chmia blossom, his eyes bright and shining and wearing his 
festal garb, the youth departs in the morning from the bridal chamber. He is said to be 
Lalit/ 

27 Madhumadhavi ProvinciaI Mughal, c.1610 

"Wearing on her body a blue bodice [...] and moving away from the foot of the tamala tree, 
this is Madhumadhavi |who isl fond of her beloved." 

28 M a fash ri Provincial Mugha I, c. 1 610 

"Seated beneath the fruit-tree, blown lotus petals in hand, creeperdike in bodily grace, and 
in her beauty gentle, she is said to be MaJashri/ 

29 Mafav Provincial Mughal r c.1610 

"The fair-hipped one has kissed his lotus-face. His brightness is as the parrots, and he wears 
pendants in his ears. At eventide, intoxicated, he enters the house of the tryst with a garland 
in his hand. [He is] the Malav raga king/ 

30 M a I kau ns { i n sc r i bed Malav pane ham ) Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"A scarf round his neck and fanned by the fair-hipped one, a golden seat has been made 
for the king of the gandharvas. Handsome and wealthy, Shri Mafav is known as the fifth 
Malav/ 

31 Megh Provincial Mughal, c.lBW 

"Of blue splendour, he is attached to the roar of the rain-cloud. Of tender body and lovely 
form, proud and playful, the god of love is said to be Megh raga/ 

32 Mafbar Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

33 Nat Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"The neck of his steed is red. His body daubed with blood shines wish the glow of gold. 
Gripping his sword, he moves about the battlefield. This one is called Nat by Kali Kasyapa" 

34 Pancham Provincial MughaL c.1610 

"Entertainment of the unhappy ts abundance of happiness for the happy. He enslaves heart 
and ear, heralds of the god of Jove, Most skillful is the gallant one, beloved of lonely 
women: all hail, sound of the world, discover of Pancham/ 

35 Patama nja ri Provincial Mugha I, c.1610 

"Her beauty is that of a woman separated from her beloved, like a withered flower. Bearing 
a garland, in body wasted, she ts comforted by her dear lady-friend. Her body is grey, this 
is Patamanjari/ 

36 Ram kali (inscribed Ramakri) Provincial Mughal, c.1610 

"Golden in hue and with shining jewels, arrayed in a garment of blue, she remains 
obdurate, though besought by her prostrate lover. Such is said to be Ramakri/ 

37 Sarang Mevvar, c. 1650 

"Holding a vim close to his neck, and secretly giving pleasure to a thirsty devotee who is 
concentrating on the qualities of Had, [he is] an expert in musicology. Singing songs, 
Narada, the leader of the sages who is characterised as a mountain, grants joy, Raga Sarang 
is called the greatest expert by the best poets themselves," 
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38 Shri Provincial Mughal, c. 1610 

"Splendidly enthroned, of peerless beauty and lovely as the autumn moon, he sits hearing 
stories from Narada and Tumburu. By the great sages he is called Shri-raga king." 

39 Todi Mewar, c.1650 

"Having a face which is sweet like various lotus flowers, a lady lures a dark-brown antelope 
with a branch at the edge of a wood. She is beautiful and charming like a lotus. This is 
Todi." 

40 Varali (inscribed Vairari) Provincial Mughal, c. 1610 

"That most beautiful one, wearing fine armlets and on her ear a sprig from the heavenly 
(wishing] tree, and holding off her beloved with her fly-whisk; this excellent woman is 
called Vairari." 
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NOTES 


1 We refer in particular to the 78 rpm recordings of such great artists as Zohrabai of Agra 
(d.c.1911), Abdul Karim Khan (1872-1937), Bundu Khan (1880-1955), Faiyaz Khan 
(1886-1950), Allauridin Khan (c.1889-1972), Kesarbai Kerkar (1892-1977), Inayat Khan 
(1894-1938), Omkarnath Thakur (1897-1967), Bade Chulam A!i Khan (1903-1968) and 
Dattaireya Vishnu Paluskar (1921-1955). See Kinnear 1985, 1994, 

2 In his interesting study on the evolution of Hindustani ragas, Nazir A, lairazbhoy (1971) 
has included eighl recorded raga examples of sitar maeslro Vi I ay at Khan. 

3 Nanyadeva was the author of Sarasvatihrdayalankara or Bharatabhashya. 

Sec Widdess 1995:42. 

4 Roweil 1992: 166. 

5 Widdess 1995:41. 

6 Powers 1980: 98. 

7 The word raga derives from the verbal root ran/; "to be dyed or coloured, to be affected 
or moved, to lake delight in." See Rowell 1992: 166-179; Widdess 1995: 40-45, 

8 Today's Malashri is often quoted as a raga using less than five notes, but this raga is 
rarely performed. 

9 The rare raga Adbhut kalyan omits both Ma and Pa and is an exception to this rule. 

10 Raga Lalit is often quoted as an exception to this rule. Although sharp and natural Ma 
can succeed each other in this raga, the augmented fourth functions as though it were a 
fiat fifth. 

11 These meiodic details belong to the realm of performance and are part of the tthp or 
uistar. 

12 For a detailed overview of the early classification schemes, see Widdess 1995, In a 
paper read at the international Symposium on the History of North Indian Music, which 
was recently held at the Rotterdam Conservatory, Harold Powers summarized the 
problems faced by a historian of Indian music: *Some fundamental principles of 
performance practice in today's musk date from the time of the Sangitaratnakara (13th 
century) if not earlier, but it is not really possible to interpret the musical content of the 
examples or to see their relevance for the music we actually know,: as V. N. Bhatkhande 
observed many years ago. Even if we confine our investigations to treatises from the late 
16th to 18th centuries that are demonstrably reporting melodic material ancestral to 
present-day traditions, /.../ we cannot use even those later works more than occasionally 
and speculatively as unambiguous evidence for musical content; the absence of a check 
from actual musical practice is a formidable obstacle 

13 The Sangitamakaranda (end of the 13th century?) is the first of many sources to classify 
the ragas as such. 

14 Bake 1930: 42-43; Ebeling 1973: 18. 

15 Willard 1965: 67, In his Usui un-naghmat-i Asafi (c. 1792), Muhammad Raza Khan 
arrived at the same conclusion. Therefore he proposed a new classification in which 
there was a consistency in scale type between a raga and its raginis* 

16 Bhatkhande 1917. 

17 Bhatkhande's Sangit shastra (first published in Marathi between 1910 and 1932) is 
referred lo here as 55, and his Kramik pustak malika (1919-37) as KPM. 

18 The first volume of Thakur's Sangitanjaii was first published in 1938; the other five 
volumes between 1954 and 1962. More recently, Nazir A. lairazbhoy (1971) proposed 
replacing Bhatkhande's ten-/fait system by a more elaborate classification system of 32 
tlmts. 

19 However, the Todi group has members that do not have Ihis distinct movement, 

20 Since many ragas seem to be related to the now extinct but historically important raga 
Dhanashri, we have made an attempt to define the Dhanashri ang as well. 

See Bhimpalasi, Dhani, Multani and Puriya dhanashri. 

21 In ancient India, the theory of rasa ( essence, flavour ) emerged in connection with the 
classical theatre, or rather the literary and performing arts as a whole. Rasa is the 
transcendent state of emotional awareness that arises during the performance of a play. 
As Abhinavagupta, the great 11th century philosopher and musicologist from Kashmir 
explains, in this state one is lost in aesthetic rapture,' one experiences delight and one's 
heart becomes like a 'spotless mirror/ able to reflect a universe of feeling. Rasa thus is 
more than the real life' emotions expressed by actors, dancers and musicians. It is a 
metaphysical state of awareness in which one experiences the pure essence of emotion. 
In today's parlance, mst is loosely applied to express the particular 'mood' of a raga or 
the emotions it can evoke. Besides canonical sentiments such as shringam (the erotic), 
karuna (the compassionate), vira (the heroic) and shanta (tranquility), musicians use 
descriptive adjectives such as chrmchal (restless), gambhir (solemn), tnadhitr (sweet), toral 
(tremulous) and viraha (separation). See Rowell 1992, Widdess 1995, Marrinez 1997, 
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22 Sudhakalasha, the Jain author of Sangitopanishatsaroddhara U 350), may have been the 
first ro give picrorial descriptions of the ragas, anticipating the later, more elaborate 
dhyanas. See Nijenhuis 1977: 15. 

23 Stooke and Khandalavala 1953: 8. 

24 Shubhankara was the author of Sangitadamodara, Meshakarna wrote Ragamala, and 
Damodara Sangitadarpana. See Bake 1930; Gangaty 2/1948, 2/1989; Ebeling 1973; 
Nijenhuis 1977; 16-20, 

25 See Ebeling 1973; 18, The frequently cited raga-ragini scheme of Hanuman, first 
described by Damodara (c. 1625), fs different in many respects from the predominant 
painters' system. By 'inventing' the Hanuman system, Damodara seems to have made an 
attempt to reconcile the classification of the ragamala painters with the classification of 
musicians current at the time- 

26 Willard 1965: 76-77, 

27 Sharangadeva {early T 3th century) gives the following definition: "'Where the 
demonstration of initial, predominant low register, high register, final, sub-final, 
infrequency, frequency, hexatonic and pentatonic is found, this is called the alap of the 
raga." In other words, the alap demonstrates and embodies the main tonal characteristics 
of a raga. See Widdess 1995: 312, 

28 Unlike DasGupta, Chaurasia first presents the ascent-descent of the raga before he plays 
a brief alap. 

29 In the past, jod was used as a general term for instrumental alap, distinguishing it from 
the slower alap of vocal dhrupad music. Later on, it came to be used as a term for the 
middle speed sections of alap. See Miner 1993: 163, 

30 A century after khyal began to flourish at the Delhi court of Muhammad Shah, Willarcl 

(1834) may be expressing the growing popular preference for khyal over dhrupad when 
he gives this opinion: "The Dhoorpud h.,} may properly be considered as the heroic 
song of Hindoos tan The style of the Dhoorpud is too masculine to suit the tender 

delicacy of female expression, and the Tuppa is more conformable to the character of a 
maid, who inhabits the shores of the Ravi , (and has its connexion with a particular tale) 
than with the beauties of Hindoostan; whiic the Ghuzuls [...} are quite exotic, 
transplanted and reared on the Indian soil since the Mahomedan conquest. To a person 
who understands the language sufficiently, it is enough to hear a few good Kheals, to be 
convinced of the beauties of Hindoostanee songs, both with regard to the pathos of the 
poetry and delicacy of the melody. * See Wi Hand 1965: 101-103, 

31 Most of the vocal compositions presented on the CDs are in Bra; bhasha; some are in 
Avadhi, such as 4, 55, 60 and 65, and two (24 and 27) are in Punjabi. 

32 It is often said that in khyal the words are of little importance and it is indeed the case 
that many khyal singers are not particularly concerned with the meaning of the lyrics. 
Sometimes they may not even fully understand the import of what they are singing. For 
the readers, being able to follow the lyrics and understanding what they are about wiJI 
certainly increase the enjoyment of listening to the compositions. 

33 Over eighty-five percent of the ragas on the CDs have been performed in tintal- 

34 Ross 1993:91, 

35 Sarmadee 1996 : 37. The Hazar dhurpad or Sahasras is an anthology of 1004 dhrupad 
song-texts attributed to the early 16th century poet-composer Nayak Bakhshu. It was 
compiled at the time of Emperor Shah jahan {1628-58), and contains no less than 35 
songs in raga Adana. See Sharma 1972. 

36 Nijenhuis], 1976: 13-14, 

37 Both Meshakarna (1570) and Somanatha (1609) describe this raga as a young woman 
with a dark complexion, perhaps one of the Abhira milkmaids Of Mathura who were the 
playmates of Lord Krishna. See Ebeling 1973: 74; Nijenhuis I, 1976:12. 

38 For instance, this is the case in the Sahasras, edited by Premlata Sharma {1972). In art 
18th century ragamala Bilaval is replaced by Alhafya, however. See Ebeling, 1973: 194. 

39 Nijenhuis!, 1976: 88. 

40 Muhammad {or Ghulam) Raza Khan was the author of Usui un-naghmat-i Asafi , 

See Bhatkhande 1934: 34-36. 

41 Bhatkhande, KPM II, 1985: 356; KPM III 1988: 593; Paluskar XI, 1913: 1. 

42 Ahobaia [1665) classified Asavari in his Gauri mela, i.c. modern Bhairav that. See Kalind 
1971: 1B2; Nijenhuis I, 1976: 14*15. In the Sangit sar (c.1300) Asavari is also described 
with flat Re. See Singh 1910-12: 65. 

43 Sarmadee 1996: 37. This was also the opinion of Willard {1834) and the late D. C. Vedi. 
In today's Bageshri the distinct Kanada movement guns is usually avoided, however. 

See Willard 1965: 72. 

44 See Singh 1910-12: 136. Krishnaoanda Vyas [1842) describes Bageshri [or Vagishvari} as 
the graceful and seductive consort of raga Kaushik (or Malkauns), who plays her songs of 
love on the vina. At the beginning of this century many musicians were of the opinion 
that natural Ni should be used in ascent and flat Nr in descent. See Vyas 1914: 19; 
Anonymous 1919:15c, 

45 See Miyan ki malhar. 
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46 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 05-07. 

47 Bhalkhande, KPM IV, 1937; 372; Vaze II, 1941; 51-52. In Basant wilh a natural Dha the 
Pa is omitted. 

43 According to the Sangff sar [c,1800), the only difference between these two ragas was 
that Basant had a natural Dha and Paraj a flat Dha. See Singh 1910-12: 58* 103-4. 

49 Ahobala (1665) describes today's Bhairav as Basant bhairav. See Kalind 1971: 150; 

Nijenhuis I, 1976:17-19. 

50 Kaufmann 1968; 233. 

51 Ebeling 1973; 27. 

52 The ancient raga Gauri ("the fair one/ named after Parvati) has the following 
characteristic movement: p- mgm- GfiG- aSH- SN* r 

53 Ebeling 1973:32-35. 

54 Bhalkhande, SS IV, 1957: 633-38. 

55 Bhairavi with the ascent-descent SfiOMPDas- syiiPM^ijs is known as Shuddh bhairavi. 
This variety is rardy performed today. It is described in this way in the Sangit sar 

6:.1800), See Singh 1910-12; 25. There is a hexatonic variety, called Shadav bhairavi, 
which only uses siiQMDtT If Re were also omitted, it would result in the scale of 
Malkauns, and indeed many musicians believe that raga Malkauns is the pentatonic 
form of Bhairavi, 

56 Raga Bhatihar described in the Sangit sar (c.1800) had a similar structure bur it did not 
include natural Ma. See Singh 1910-12:285. 

57 Ramamatya (1550) grouped Dhanashri under the Shri-raga meia fsutiMPOy). Other types 
of Dhanashri had different scales, however, which may explain why ragas Multani and 
Puriya dhanashri belong to this group as well. According to Lochana (late 17th century), 
one type of Dhanashri belonged to modem Purvi that and another variety to modern 
Bhairav that. See Nijenhuis I, 1976: 28, 

58 According to Meshakarna (1 570), jaitshri and Bhimpalistni are her confidantes. 

See Ebeling 1973: 72. 

59 Kalind 1971: 198, 

60 Pingle (2/1898) describes BhimpaJasi as a raga with a flat Dha, and at the time of Pratap 
Singh (c.lBOO) it had both flat Dha and flat Re, Bhimpalasi appears in a ragamata from 
Kangra (c. l 815-1B2G) as a young lady worshipping a Shiva lingam under a tree, and 
praying for the return of her absent Jover. Krishnananda Vyas (1842) describes 
Bhimpalasi as [he embodiment of the art. Playing a vimt, she sings with a husky voice. 
See Singh 1910-12: 214; Vyas 1914:22; Randhawa 1971:23, 68, 74. 

61 Nijenhuis I. 1976: 19-21. 

62 Sarmadee 1996: 57. Judging from the Sahasras (early 1 7th century) Bhupali was one of 
the major ragas of the Mughal court musicians, 

63 We refer in particular to an old recording of the legendary snmrj^r player Bundu Khan. 

64 See Bake 1930: 56-57. in the 16th and 17th centuries Re and Pa were omitted instead of 
Ma and NT See Nijenhuis I, 1976, 19-21, 

65 Sarmadee 1996: 27. 

66 Bake 1930:60-61. 

67 Ebeling 1973: 104-105. 

68 According to Faqirullah (1666), it was a combination of Kedar, Gauri and Shyam. 

See Nijenhuis I, 1976: 89-91; Sarmadee 1996: 55, 

69 In ragnmah paintings the related raga Bibagda (Sanskrit: Vihangada) shows a woman 
with her arms raised overhead. In the pictorial descriptions of Mesh aka ma (1570} and 
Somanaiha (1609) it is portrayed as the god of love, Kama, who captures the hearts of 
those separated from their lovers. See Ebeling 1973: 86-87; Nijenhuis 1, 1976: 90. 

70 Powers 1970: 17; lairazbhoy 1971: 96-99; Nijenhuis l r 1976: 77; Manuel 1985; 

Martinez 1997: 347-51. See also Miyan ki Todi. 

71 Brihaspali 1966: 485. 

72 Kaufmann 1968: 551, 

73 Sarmadee 1996: 67. 

74 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 71-73. 

75 See Ebeling 1973. Sarang can also be [he peacock, which is the vehicle of Kama, 
the god of love. See Martinez 1997: 269. 

76 Anonymous 1919: 15a-15b, 

77 Ragamata paintings of Madhmad sarang portray lovers embracing. 

See Ebeling 1973: 130, 

78 Sarmadee 1996: 23; Ebeling 1973: 74, 

79 Randhawa 1971: 62-63, 

80 According to Kaufmann (1968: 436) this raga was a creation of B R. Deodhar. 

81 According to Patwardhan (IV, T958; 130) Re can be occasionally used in the upper 
octave. 

82 Bhalkhande, KPM VI, 1987: 297. 

83 Nijenhuis I. 1976: 22. Raga Chayanal is described in the Sangit sar(c,1800) as one of 
the eighteen varieties of raga Nat. See Singh 1910-12: 148-49. 
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84 See Ratanjankar 1 y25: 172-201. According to Faqirullah El 666), Kanada was a creation 
of the early 16th century poet-composer Nayak Bakhshu, See Sarmadee 1996: I, 67. 

85 In the Sahasras (first half of the 171 h century), Kanada is by far the most prominent raga. 
This is also the case in Kitab-i nauras, a collection of song-texts attributed to Sultan 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II {1580-1627), See Sharma 1972 and Ahmad 1956. 

86 According to Shrrkantha (c l 575), Somanatha {1609) and Damodara (c.16351, the king is 
praised by celestial musicians {gandharvasl which may suggest that the king is Indra, 
whose mount is an elephant. See libeling 1973: Nijenhuis I, 1976: 41-43. 

87 Sarmadce 1996: 67, Shah Nawaz Khan, author of Mir'at d Aftab nama, which was 
written at the time of Emperor Shah Alam {1759-1806), suggests that Tansen's Darbari 
was a combination of Kanada, MaJharand Kalyan. 

88 !n fact, many Kanada ragas used two NTs. Anonymous 1919: 15c-15d. 

89 Widdess 1995:22-28, 

90 At the beginning of the second milfenium, ragas belonging to the 'classical' repertoire 
{referred to as marga or gandharva) had almost become obsolete and were replaced hv 
ragas of the secular repertoire {deshi). In the first half of the 13lh century, Sharangadeva 
lists 34 deshi ragas which were "well-known in former times" and 52 which were well- 
known at his time. According to the 15th century musicologist Kumbha, Deshi was 
identical to Deshkar (or Deshkari). Today, however, they are vastly different ragas. See 
Nijenhuis I, 1976: 23-25; Widdess 1995: 13. 

91 Faqirullah (1666) writes that Deshi was a mixture of Todi and Khat-raga. 

See Sarnnadee 1996: 49. 

92 According to Pratap Singh (c l 800), Deshi todi omitted Pa, had both Gas and both Ni's, 
and flat Re and flat Dha, See -Singh 1910-12: 53-55, 

93 Willard (1834) describes Deshi as follows: "The excess of passion to which this 
blooming Raginee is subject induces her to pay a visit to her lover at his abode She 
accordingly adds the assistance of art to the natural charms of her person, and puts her 
resolution into practice," See Willard 1965: 84: Ebeling 1973: 136*137; Bake 1930: 52- 
53. 

94 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 28-30. 

95 See BhimpaEasi. 

96 Willard 1965: 73. 

97 Bhatkhande, KPM V, 1987: 263, 

98 According to Rrihaspati (1966: 474-75) this type of Gaud malhar has both flat and 
natural Ga 

99 Ebeling 1973: 96-99. 

100 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 71-73. Gaud sarang is mentioned as a separate raga by Faqirullah 
(1666) and in the .Sahasras, hut it does not appear in raga mala paintings. 

101 However, Patki (II, 1956: 51-52J thinks that this raga came from the South. 

102 Kaufmann 1963: 185. 

103 Gorakh kalyan with Pa is sometimes referred to as Narayani. 

104 Kalrnd 1971: 172-73. 

105 Patwardhan (fV, 1968: 165) gives the following ascent-descent for Gunkali: soens- 

sn vc,- KU- MliHS* 

106 Ebeling 1973: 54-55, 

107 Sarnnadee 1996: 53. 

108 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 35; Kaufmann 1968: 104, 

109 PaJuskar VIII, 1912: 1. 

110 Suhba Rao 11 1964: 106, 

111 Although Hindol is commonly associated with the spring, in ragaittaia paintings rain is 
often shown, perhaps to signify the final period of the monsoon. 

112 Praiap Singh (c, 1800) was probabiy the first author who described Hindol in its present 
Hindustani form, although it bad both Dha's. See 5ingh 1910-12: 40-41; Nijenhuis I, 
1976: 36-37; Martinez 1997: 336-47. 

113 See Bhatkhande, KPM IV, 1987; 175, 

114 Krfshna na nda Vyas (1842) descri lies Ja i j a i va n ti a s the bu xom and comely con sort of 
Megb-mga, who plays the virta and carols like a kokita bird. See Vyas, 1914: 33. 

115 Sarmadee 1996:65, 

116 Pundarika described it as Yavana todi in Uh Ragamala (1576), 

117 There has been a lot of confusion regarding the history oi ragas related to Asavari and 
"lodi, and Bhatkhande's Asavari that (with natural Re) would seem to he somewhat of a 
misnomer. Also see Asavari, 

118 Krishnananda Vyas (1842) describes Jogiya as follows: "Holding trident , snake and lute, 
braids of matted hair fatting about her limbs , whitened with ashes, violently furious in 
the heroic vein , she is a yogini, adept in all the tore of yoga." See Danlelou 1968: 110. 

119 In early 20th century recordings, it is frequently referred to as Jogiya asavari. 

120 According to Kaufmann, it was the great singer Abdul Karim Khan E1872-1937) who 
introduced Ga as a grace note of Re in Jogiya. This is very unlikely, however, since the 
descent descri bed by Pingle (2/1898) includes Ga, See Pingle 1989; Kaufmann 1968: 
242. 
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121 Sarmadee 1996: 115. 

122 Ebeling 1973; 173, T75. In the Raga sagara (date unknown) Kafi is described as a fair 
and amorous lady who is fond of parrots and sits on (he lap of her lover. She is the 
image of sensuousness. In Pratap Singh's Kafr only flat Ga and flal Ni were used. 

See Singh 1910-12:288-39. 

123 Nijenhuis J, 1976:69-70; Widdess 1995: 76 ff. See Sindhura, 

124 PEngle 1989: 54-55; BrEhaspati 1966: 518. 

125 Kamod should not he confounded with Kamodi, which is also an ancient raga. 

See Khamaj. 

T 26 Bhatkhande, SS I, 1951: 117-18, 

127 Ebeling 1973: 118. 

120 Ebeling 1973:118-119. 

129 Nijenhuis I, 1976,: 43-44, 

130 SeeSharma 1972. 

131 According to Brihaspati (1966: 533), the raga described here is known as Ghandni 
Kedar. 

132 Nfjenhuis I, 1976:39-41, 

133 Ebeling 1973: 74, 132. 

134 See Prlu. 

135 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 45-47, According to Pratap Singh (c.1800), the scale of Lalit included 
Pa. Today, this raga is referred to as Lalita gauri, 

136 In the Lalit described by Muhammad Raza Khan (c.1792) both natural and sharp Ma as 
well as Pa were used, Lalita is still a popular raga in South Indian music. In the North, 
onJy a few authors have made a clear distinction between Lalit and Lalita, For this 
reason, perhaps, the various pictorial descriptions of Lalit do not match. 

137 When the tonic of Miyan ki todi is changed from Sa to Pa, the scale of Lalit emerges. 

138 Somana I ha (1609) describes Lalita ('the playful one,' who represents love and eroticism) 
as a lady who at dawn "uninterruptedly illuminates Uma's lord with lamps". Uma's lord 
is Shiva. See Nijenhuis I, 1976: 47, 

139 Lalit is also described as a charming young man who cheats on his wife. After making 
love to his mistress he returns in the morning. See Ebeling 1973: 42-43. 

140 Thakur VI 13-2), 1962:139. 

141 Subba Kao I, 1956: 16-17; III, 1965:99-100, 

142 According to Pundarika (c.1560-1570), Malakaushika belonged to modem KafE that. If 
we believe what is written In the Sangit sar f Malkauns was a very different raga only two 
hundred years ago. It included flat Re, both flal and natural Ga, both natural and sharp 
Ma as well as Pa. See Singh 1910-12: 30-31, 

143 Neuman 1980: 65. 

144 Man] means middle or intermediary. 

145 However, according to Palki (I, 1955: 9} Maru bihag was created by Alladiya Khan and 
popularised by Nisar Hussain Khan of Radayun. 

146 In ragamala paintings from Mewar and Sirohi, Maru portrays the famous love story of 
Oho I a and Maru, who, against strong opposition, find each other with the aid of a 
camel. See Ebeling 1973: 128-129; Nijenhuis I, 1976; 55-57, 

147 See Singh 1910-12: 62. At the time of Faqirullah (1666) and Willard 11834), Maru, 

Malav and Marva were probably different ragas. Other authors give today's Purvi that as 
the scale for raga Malav. tntereslingfy, the pictorial descriptions of Maru and Malavi are 
sometimes interchangeable. See Ebeling 1973: 140 

148 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 52-54, 

149 Ebeling 1973; 88-91 

150 The word malhar is derived from malaharaka, the destroyer or purifier of the malas ('dust 
or impurities'), i.e, the rains. See Martinez 1997: 266, 

151 According to Shah Nawaz Khan (late 18th century!, Miyan ki malhar was a combination 
of Kanada and Malhar. Miyan ki malhar described by Pratap Singh (c.1800) had many 
similar movements to today's raga, but it did not include natural Ni. See Singh 1910-12: 
249-50. 

152 The main Ibdi described by Pratap Singh (c.1800) was similar to today s Bilaskhani todi. 
See Singh 1910-12: 32, 

153 Varali is usually portrayed as a lady with a fly-whisk, who lurns her face away from 
her lover. According to Somanatha (1609), raga Shuddh varali had a scale which is 
similar to modern 7bdi (sbgmfgnJ. See Ebeling 1973: 84-85; Nijenhuis 1, 1976: 77-79, 
Powers 1970: 21 

154 Marg todi (sEGflPDfci) described by Pratap Singh (c.1800) was similar to Todi varali of 
Ahobala, but it also included natural Ma, Raga Oarbari todi (sKpsippy) described by 
Krishnadhan Bandyopadhyaya in his Gita surra sac (1885) was also an intermediary type. 
See Singh 1910-12: 198-99; ]airazbhoy 1971:97-99. 

155 Sarmadee 1996: 67, 71. 

156 Bhatkhande, KPM IV, 1987: 742, 

157 See Singh 1910-12:212-13. Kshetro Mohan Goswami (1813-1893) gives the following 
scale for Multan!; sbgmpun. See Bhatkhande, SS IV, 1957: 714. 
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158 See Bhimpalasi. 

159 Sarmadee 1996: 67. Also see note 35. 

160 Bhatkhande, KPM VI 1967: 217-229. 

161 Ratanjankar 1961: 156-57. Judging from the Sangif sar id BOOK raga Pardip or Pardipki 
was a very different raga. See Singh 1910-12: 287-88. 

162 Thakur IV {2-2), 1957; 186-87, 

163 Pratap Singh (c.1800) gives the following movements for Pilu; knskg- b- k- GRSNp, 
epMPrtSNQSK, nsqrk. See Singh 1910-12: 283. 

164 Sarmadee 1996: 37,71. 

165 jairazbhoy 1971; 99. 

166 Paluskar XII, 1914:1. 

167 Puriya is derived from purva, which means that Puriya dhanashri was the "eastern' type 
of Dhanashri Interestingly, D. C. Vedi was of the opinion that Puriya dbanashri was a 
modern raga. in western India it was probably rather unpopular at the beginning of this 
century. 

168 Sarmadee 1996; 65-67. 

169 In the Sangit saricA 600) this type of Dhanashri is called Margi dhanashri or Miyan ki 
dhanashri, while Dhanashri itself had a Dha in between the usual flat and sharp Dha's. 
See Singh 1910-12: 68-69; Bose 1960: 656-657; Nijenhuis l 1976: 28-30. 

170 Bhatkhande, KPM VI, 1907: 48. 

171 Nijenhuis J, 1976: 66-66. 

172 Patwardhan IV, I960: 89. 

173 Nijenhuis I, 1976; 15-17; Thakur IV (2-2), 1957: 57 Pratap Singh (c.1800) makes a 
distinction between Ram kali and Deshr ramkali, The first type had a flat Ni, and the 
second one a Ni which was in between the usual flat and sharp Ni's. Neither type 
included sharp Ma. See Singh 1910-12: 43-45. 

174 libeling 1973:52, 53,60,00. 

175 Sarmadee 1996:37, 61. 

1 76 Till the beginning of this century, many musicians used flat Dha instead of natural Dha. 
See Ratanjankar, 1925: 106. 

177 Kaufmann (1968: 19) thinks that the name of this raga is derived from the term sattkinta 
('mixed'), but according to Martinez (1997: 203), Shankara is the causer of tranquility/ 
a mild and protective form of Shiva. 

178 Since the time of Ramamatya (1550), the southern Shri-raga has had a scale similar to 
modern Kafi that. Pundarika (c.1560-1570) classified it in modern Khamaj ftotf. 

See Jairazbhoy 1971:101. 

179 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 76-77, Ahobala (1 665) prescribes Re as its dominant, initial and final 
note, and in the music example of Pratap 5ingh (c,1800) gt* also features as a 
characteristic movement. See Singh T910-12: 59. 

180 Kaufmann 1968: 19, 281; Ebelrng 1973: 108-109. 

181 Referring to this raga as Bhup kalyan, as Thakur has suggested, is confusing since 
Bhupali itself has been called Bhup kalyan- See Thakur I (i-2), 1954: 132, 

102 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 38-39. The well-known story related by Kaufmann 0963: 69) that 
Shuddh kalyan and several other 'shuddh'' ragas were composed by Tansen or his guru, 
does not seem to have a historical basis. 

183 Bhatkhande, KPM IV, 1987: 61. 

104 Nijenhuis I, 1976; 71-73. 

185 Bhatkhande, 5S IV, 1957: 272. 

136 Bhatkhande, KPM Vi, 1987: 155. 

187 Sarmadee 1996: 63-64. 

188 Since raga Shyam itself does nor appear in the Sahas/as, Shyam kalyan may have been 
the main type. See Sharma 1972. 

189 Nijenhuis I, 1976: 69-70; Widdess 1995: 76 ff, 

190 See Kafi. 

191 It was either called Shri-raga or Shudd has vara wela, a scale type consisting of the then 
current shuddh ('natural") notes. 

192 In the music example of Somanatha (1609), Ga and Ni are omitted only in the ascent. 

193 Saindhavi is usually portrayed as lady in red clothes, with a trident in her hand. She is 
angry with her lover, and obviously a worshipper of Lord Shiva. 

194 In an 18th century fagattiala from Hyderabad, Sobini is portrayed as a lady who sits in 
front of a palace and talks to a parrot. See Ebeling 1973; 146, 251, 

195 Raga Sur ki malhar described by Pratap Singh (c.l BOO) was different from today's 

Sur malhar. It used the following tone material: SHtiMi'ooa- See Singh 1910-12: 246-47. 

196 Thakur V (3-1K 1950: 154. 

197 Sarmadee 1996:37. 

198 See Singh 1910-12:121-22. 

199 Thakur 111 (2-1), 1955: 1; Bhatkhande, KPM III, 1968: 274. 

200 Kalind 1971: 198. 

201 Tilang has been portrayed in an early 19th century ragamata from Kangra as a lady, nude 
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to the waist, receiving a massage; see Randhawa 1971; 40-41. Meshakarna (1570) 
describes ragini Tailingi as " a woman with beatifut lips, voice, dress and flower garland, 
in the company of girls and fanned with a yak hair whisk." See Ebeling 1973: 74, 286, 

202 The 5ahasra$ (early 1 7th century) contains 45 dhrupad song-texts in raga Kalyan and 
five in raga Jman kalyan. 

203 Pundarika (cJ560-70) gives the following scale for Kalyan: srgEpqn, The fman meld of 
Lochana (c.1670-1705} was the same as today's Kalyan that* interestingly, Faqirullah 
(1666) makes a distinction between Kalyan, Yaman {or Aiman), Yaman kalyan and 
Yamani. According to him, Kalyan was a sampurm {'complete', heptatonk) raga which 
should be sung in the evening, and Aiman was a mixture of Kafyan, Kedar and BrlavaL 
Raga imam described by Pratap Singh (c.1800) had a very similar structure to today's 
Yaman. See Singh 1910-12:222; Nrjenhuis 3, 1976:38-39; Sarmadee 1996: xxv, 33,53, 
7L 

204 Ebeling 1973: 76, 130-31, 

205 It seems that Yaman evolved within the past century from a raga with a heptatonic 
ascent, via a hexatonk ascent, to a raga with a pentatonic ascent. The symmetrical 
phrases on no- ks and gRdn- op show that a bafance is acquired by omitting Sa and Pa 
in ascent. 

206 From music examples in the Sangit sar and other 19th century sources it is obvious that 
natural Ma was used quite liberally in raga Iman kafyan. See Singh 1910-12: 224-25. 
Pingie {2/1898) gives the following ascent-descent for Yaman kalyan: srgm, 

CAPONS- SNUPMG, MORS, 

207 Todi fl 5) and Kanada (22) are missing in this ragatmk album, which belonged to the late 
Dr, W. B. Manley and is now in the possession of the British Museum, London, 

208 EbeEfng 1973: 118-128, 161 -62, 

209 Ebeting 1973: 173*74. 
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GLOSSARY 


adtiha fintal 

tfimr tfHdM 

name of a fata of sixteen counts (4+4+4+4) 

akar 

arm? 

vocal improvisations using the long vowel "a 1 

alankara 


"ornamentation, elaboration'; a particular melodic 
figuration used as an exercise 

alap 

mm 

the introductory, non-metrical part of a performance in 
which the raga is slowly and systematically unfolded 

andolan 

mm 

a slow and delicate oscillation on a single tone 

ang 

m 

limb, pari'; a characteristic phrase or movement 
of a raga; part of an octave; a particular style 

antara 

mrr 

Intermediary'; the second section of a composition, 
usually including and emphasising the upper tonic 

aro ha 

i Cl 5 

ascent 

at] komal 


very flat 

auchar 


a brief non-metrical melodic introduction preceding 
the section in meter 

audav 

3rte 

pentaton ic 

avaroha 


descent 

bada khyal 

3TT 'sw T~f 

'big' khyal; the first composition or pari of a khyal 
performance in slow tempo 

bad hat 


elaboration of the raga, also rendered in the context 
of the compositional section in meter 

baj 


style of playing 

ban dish 


a fixed composition, usually with two parts 
corresponding to the sthayi and antara 

bansuri 


bamboo flute 

bhaian 


Hindu devotional poem set to music 

bin 


a fretted stick zither with two gourd resonators, 
also referred to as rudra vim 

binkar 

MT 

a bin player 

bol 


'word'; lyrics of a song; also a mnemonic by which 
drum strokes and right-hand strokes of plucked 
instruments are taught 

bol alap 

TR jfFTFT 

alap movements using the words of the composition 

hot tana 

3TR <TR 

a fast melodic passage which is articulated with the 
words of the song 

Bra| bhasha 

^ *fFfT 

a dialect of Hindi which was the most prominent 
literary language for song lyrics and Krishnaite 
devotional poetry 

chalan 

mm 

'movement'; a melodic outline of a raga usually 
containing a number of characteristic ascending and 
descending movements 

chiz 

my 

a vocal composition, usually with two parts 
corresponding to the sthayi and antara 

chota khyal 

'WM 

'small' khyal; a composition in medium to fast tempo 
that usually follows the hada khyal 

chautal 

ri 

name of a tala of twelve counts (2+2+2+2+2+2J which 
Is mainly used in dhrupad compositions 

dadra 

^KTT 

name of a tala of six counts (3+3); a light-classical 
vocal genre and type of song set to dadra 

da rbar 


the royal court 

deshi 

^ft 

'regional provincial'; in music history this term is used 
to refer to regional musical traditions and ragas 



dhalvat (Dha) 

SRRt (et) 

name of the sixth scale degree 

dhamar 

MR 

name of a tala of fourteen counts (5+2+3+4); a vocal 
genre and type of song which is set to dhamar tala and 
related to dhrupad 

dhrupad 


the oldest surviving vocal genre in Hindustani music 
and a type of composition which usually has four parts 
corresponding to four musical sections 

dhun 


a type of song or instrumental genre which is based on 
folk and popular music 

dhyana 


'contemplation'; a short pictorial description of a raga 
in the form of a contemplative poem 

dipchandi 


name of a tala of fourteen counts (3+4+3+4), mainly 
used in ffiwmri 

drut 

W 

fast 

ektal 


name of a tala of twelve counts (2+2+2+2+2+2) 

gamak 

w 

any ornament; more specifically referred to as a heavy 
shake on a single tone 

gaud bar (Ga) 

TOTT (*r) 

name of the third scale degree 

gat 

jm 

'gait'; a fixed composition used in kathak dance, tabla f 
sitarand samd, in which the melodic or rhythmic 
patterns are defined by Ms 

gharana 

WJ *T 

the tradition and lineage of a musical family; a stylistic 
school 

ghazal 


a Persian or Urdu poetic genre; in music it is a type of 
song which expresses both spiritual and worldly love 

grama 

STIR 

a basic scale In ancient Indian music 

grama raga 

RTR TFT 

an ancient mode 

Hindustani 


pertaining to northern India 

hori 

Wt 

a vocal genre in dhamar tala ; the lyrics express the 
love-pranks of Radha and Krishna during the Hindu 
spring and colour-festival of holi 

jati 


'class, species, genus'; an ancient category of modes 

jhala 

5TPTT 

the fastest section of an instrumental alap or gat in 
which the melody played on the main strings is 
accompanied by rapid strumming of the drone-strings 

jhaptal 


name of a tala of ten counts (Z+3+2+3) 

jod 


'joining'; usually the second section of an instrumental 
alap in which a dear pulse is Introduced 

kaharva 


name of a tala of eight counts (4+4) 

lean 

RRT 

a single grace note or inflection before or after 
an articulated tone 

kathak 


'story teller'; a caste of professional musician and 
dancers in eastern Uttar Pradesh; also the main form of 
North Indian classical dance. 

khali 

'*mi 

the 'empty' unstressed beat of a tak which is indicated 
by a silent wave of the hand and usually serves as a 
counterbalance to the first beat, sam 

khyal 


the prevalent vocal genre in Hindustani classical music 

komal 

RRRR 

'soff; flat, a note lowered by a semitone 

laya 


tempo 

layakari 

HR+ltf 

'playing with rhythm'; rhythmic variation and 
improvisation 

madhya 

RER 

'medium, middle' 

madhyam (Ma) 

RWt (r) 

name of the fourth scale degree 

mandra 

R3 

'low'; usually referring to the lower register 

marga 

RrF 

'path, way'; the ancient musical system 
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masitkhani 


a genre of s/Mr playing incorporating gats and their 
extensions in slow or medium tempo, based on fixed 
stroke patterns, named after the late 18th century 
musician composer Masit Khan 

matra 

JTTTT 

'that which measures'; the basic time or counting unit 
of a tala 

mela 


'assembly'; a scale type used for classifying ragas 

mind 


a gradual slide (portamento) from one tone to another 

mishra 

fasr 

'mixed' 

mukhda 


'signature'; the cadence that punctuates each section 
of an alap ; the phrase of a composition that leads to 
the first beat of the rhythm cycle, sam 

murki 


a fast and delicate ornament involving two or more 
tones, similar to a mordent 

nayak 

r IN e f> 

hero 

nayika 

*11 fM*M 

heroine 

nishad (Ni) 

fWK (?ff) 

name of the seventh scale degree 

nom-tom 


alap using abstract syllables, sung before a dhrupad or 
dhamar 

pad 


'word'; song lyrics 

pakad 


'catch' or key phrase of a raga 

pancham (Pa) 

(^r) 

name of the fifth scale degree 

purvang 


the lower tetrachord Sa to Ma, or pentachord Sa to Pa 

putra 


'son'; offspring of a raga and ragini, used in old raga 
classification systems 

raga 

vv 

a tonal framework for composition and improvisation; 
melodic type 

ragamala 

iHWMI 

'garland of ragas'; a set of paintings depicting the raga- 
ragini images described in dhyanas; also an old genre 
in which a number of ragas are unfolded 

ragini 

^tMt 

a feminine counterpart of the 'male' raga, used in old 
raga classification systems 

rasa 

razakhani 


a pervading emotional flavour or aesthetic sentiment 
a genre of sitar playing incorporating gats in fast tempo 
named after the mid-19th century musician-composer 
Raza Khan 

rishabh (Re) 

fcrc (t) 

name of the second scale degree 

rupak 


name of a tala of seven counts (3+2+2) 

sam 

m 

the first beat of a tala which is usually accentuated 

sampurna 


'complete'; heptatonic 

samvadi 


the consonant note which has a relationship of a 
perfect fourth or fifth with the vadi 

sangit 

HiftcT 

music 

sankirna 


'combined'; in music it refers to a compound raga 

saptak 


'the set of seven'; the heptatonic scale 

sarangi 

muu 

the main bowed lute of northern India 

sargam 


the seven sol-fa syllables used in oral and written 
notation; a composition or tana which uses the names 
of the notes 

sarod 


the main short lute of northern India 

shadav 


hexatonic 

shadj (Sa) 

Tf5T (¥T) 

name of the first scale degree 

shruti 


intonation; the twenty-two divisions of the ancient 
Indian octave; microtone 

shuddh 


'pure'; a natural note 
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si tar 

fwR 

the main fretted long lute of northern India 

sitarkhani 

Iw^fFTT 

name of a tala of sixteen counts {4+4+4+4) 

st hay i 


'standing, constant"; the first section of a composition 
which is frequently repeated 

svara 

RT 

tone; one of the seven scale degrees 

tabla 


the main percussion instrument in Hindustani music, 
consisting of a pair of tuneable hand-played drums 

tala 

dH 

lime measurement'; the rhythmEc/metric system; 
a metric type 

tana 

rm 

a fast melodic passage 

tanpura 

ar*mi 

an unfretted long lute which provides the drone 

lappa 


a type of song and vocaf genre related to khyal, 
featuring rapid and complex Jamas with abrupt jumps 

tar 

dTT 

'high'; usually referring to the upper register 

tarana 

rt’O'U 

a vocal composition related to khyal, using 
'meaningless" syllables as lyrics 

that 

mz 

'framework, arrangement'; a scale type used as a basis 
for raga classification; the correct fret setting 
(on a si tar) for each raga 

theka 


the basic pattern of drum strokes which 
characterises a tala 

thumri 

iNC | 

the most popular light-classical genre 

tihai 

fefTf 

a rhythmic or melodic cadence in which a phrase is 
repeated three times before ending on the sam or just 
before the mukhda 

tintal 

^TPRTT?f 

the main Hindustani tala of sixteen counts (4+4+4+4) 

tivra 

(ft? 

sharp; a note raised by a semitone 

tivratar 

cffacR; 

very sharp 

uttarang 


the upper tetrachord Pa to Sa, or pentachord Ma to Sa 

vadi 

4irr 

the sonant or strongest note which has a consonant 
relationship of a perfect fourth or fifth with the samvadi 

vakra 


"crooked'; referring to a scale or pattern that follows a 
curved, zigzag path 

vilambit 


slow 

vina 

fr»n 

any stringed instrument 

vistar 

r=i*flK 

'extension, expansion'; see badhat 
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The Raga Guide is an introduction to Hindustani ragas, 
the melodic basis for the classical music of 
northern India, Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh. 

It is the modern reference work for listeners and 
connoisseurs, students and scholars. 


FOR EACH RAGA THE GUIDE PROVIDES: 



Ascent-descenl and melodic outline in both Song texts \Mlb English translation 

western and Indian natal Eon (for sung ragas) 


DISC ONE 
Abhogi, Adana, 

Ah Er bhalraV; 

Alhaiya bilava [, 

A&avari, Bageshri, 

Bahar, Basant Bhairav, 
Bhairavi. Bhatlyar, 
BHimpalasl Bhupal todl, 
Bhupali, Bibhas, Bihag, 

B ibskhani tod I, 
Brindabani sarang 


DISC TWO 

Chandrakauns, Chayanat, 
Da rbad kanada, Desh, 
Dcshi, Dhabi, Durga, 
Gaud m-ilhar, 

Gaud sarang, 

Gorakh kalyan, 

Gufari todi, Gunakri, 
Hamir, Hansadhvani, 
Hindol, laijaivanti, 
Jaunpun, fhinjhoii 


DISC THREE 

log. logiya, KaB, 

Kamotl Kedar, 

Khamaj, Klryanl, Lalii 
Madhuvarui, Malkauns, 
Manj khamaj, 

Marti bihag, Marva, 
Megh, Mi van ki m a I har. 
Mi van ki todi, 

Multani, Nayaki kanaefe, 
Patdip. Pdu 


DISC FOUR 

Puriya, Purtya dbanashii, 
Puriya kalyan, Rum, 
Rageshri, Ramkali, 
Shahana, Shankara* 

ShrL Shudrlh kalyan, 
Shuddh sarang, 

Shvam kalyan, Sindhura, 
Snhsni, Sur malhar, 

Tilak tamod, 

Tilang, Yaman 



Performed by 

Hariprasad Chaurasia flute • Buddhadev DasGtipfa sarod 
Shruti Sadolikar-Katkar vocal * Vidyadhar Vyas vocal 
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